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DEMOCRATS, REPUBLICANS, AND PEACE 


gee most significant utterance to be found in either 
of the political platforms is the following Re- 
publican confession of faith. It is the last sentence of 


“Protection of American Rights.” 


the paragraph entitled 
It reads: 

“We believe in the pacific settlement of international 
disputes and favor the establishment of a world court 
for that purpose.” 


The utterance of the party 
problem of the pacifists is not so definite. 
that they say: 


Democratic upon the 


It is true 


“The people of the United States love peace. They 
respect the rights and covet the friendship of all other 
nations. They desire neither any additional territory 
nor any advantage which cannot be peacefully gained 
by their skill, their industry or their enterprise. 

We hold that it is the duty of the United States 

to assist the world in securing settled peace and 
justice and we believe that the time has come 
when it is the duty of the United States to join with 


the other nations of the world in any feasible associa- 
tion that will effectively serve these principles, to main- 
tain inviolate the complete security of the highway of 
the seas for the common and unhindered use of all 
nations.” 


As between these two interpretations of the best way 
difficulty, we 
pacifists will especially welcome the Republican state- 


out of the present world professional 


ment. The writer of that statement has wittingly or 
unwittingly embodied one-half of the program of the 
American Peace Society for nearly a century. So far as 
we know, this is the first time in the history of political 
parties that this program has been so definitely stated 
in a great national political platform. This is, indeed, 
The politicians and statesmen are learn- 
[t will not be 


half of our 


heartening. 
ing at last what the pacifists are after. 
they 
namely, 


long before will sense the other pro- 


international law- 
The 


the extension of our 
effective 


peace-makers may well be encouraged. c. 


gram, 


making machinery into a more agency. 


MORE “PROFITABLE PATRIOTISM” 


ONGRESSMAN QUIN, of Mississippi, speaking before 

the Congress Wednesday, May 31, referred to the 
record of the Armor-Plate Trust, calling particular at- 
tention to the time when “they bored holes in the armor 
and put defective material in the battleships.” He 
called attention also to the fact that those opposing the 
Government manufacture of armor plate were, for the 
most part, directly or indirectly interested in great steel 
corporations and the trusts engaged in the manufacture 
of armor plate. The proof shows, he said, that they 
charged three prices to the American Government, and 
that is exploitation and plunder. He added: 


“The rifles that the Government manufactures cost 
$16, and those that they have been buying from private 
factories cost $27—identically the same gun. This ma- 
chine gun which you have read about, that weighs 32 
pounds, cost $1,200, purchased from private factories. 
As to the little tripod and the pack that goes on the 
mule’s back, great statesmen on that committee inquir- 
ing about it discovered that a tripod that Sears & Roe- 
buck, of the gentlemen’s own town, would supply for 
about 30 cents, is supplied by this gun manufacturer at 
$300, and that the little pack that goes on the mule’s 
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back costs the Government $500 at the hands of a private 
factory. Any man who ever used a shotgun, and who is 
a judge of arms, knows that the machine gun, weighing 
32 pounds, and a little tripod or pair of tongs to hold it 
up, is worth about $75, but, manufactured by these peo- 
ple and sold to Uncle Sam, it costs the taxpayers of this 
Republic $1,200! Mr. Chairman, the failure to pass 
this provision in the bill would be a reflection on the in- 
tegrity of this House. We must take the profit out of 
war guns, ammunition, and armor plate.” 


Senator Robert M. La Follette’s editorial, in which he 
charges that the Government arsenal at Philadelphia is 
today making a 3.8-inch common shrapnel at a cost of 
only $7.94, while at the same time it is paying private 
firms for the identical shrapnel exactly $17.50, has, so 
far as we know, never been answered. More of the 
Senator’s editoria] deserves requotation. We read: 


makes a 3l-second combination 
fuse for $2.92. For this same fuse it pays the private 
maker just $7.00. The Government makes a 3-inch fin- 
ished shrapnel case at a cost of only $1.75. It pays the 
private manufacturing concern $3.06 for the same ar- 
ticle. The Government makes a gun carriage for a 3- 


“The Government 
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inch rifled field gun at exactly $2,510.60. It pays the 
private manufacturer $3,398.82 for the same gun car- 
riage. The Government has manufactured caissons for 
$1,128.67, and.it has paid private concerns $1,744.10 for 
the same caisson. The Government filled one of its own 
orders for ammunition at its own arsenal which cost 


$1,900,064. It saved on this order $979,840, for it 
would have cost exactly $2,879,904 if filled by private 
manufacturers. 
Purchase Cost of 
Article. price from manufacture at Profit. 
private firms. Government plant. 
3.8-inch common re 
shrapnel .........--- $17.50 $7.94 $9.56 
31-second combi- 
nation fuse... . 7.00 2.92 4.08 
83-inch finished ae P 
shrapnel case.. 3.06 1.75 1.31 
Gun-carriages for 
8-inch rifles... 3,398 .82 2,510.60 888 .22 
CeMGORS .ccccees 1,744.10 1,128.67 615.43 
Order ammunition 2,879,904.00 1,900,064 .00 979,840.00 


For every fiscal year, at least for a decade, the United 
States Government has spent upon its navy many mi.- 
lions more than any other nation of the world save 
Great Britain. For the fiscal year 1914-15, for exam- 
ple, the United States spent upon its navy $141,872,786, 
Germany $113,993,329, France $123,828,872, Russia 
$128,954,733. If in the light of these facts and figures 
we are not relatively second among the nations of the 
world, there must be some fault with the patriotism of 
those responsible for our navy expenditures. 

Those who have followed our department, Peace and 
War Measures Before Congress, must have been pro- 
foundly impressed by the number of bills providing for 
armor-plate plants, arsenals, naval stations, military 
training schools, naval training schools, aviation sta- 
tions, aviation schools, extensions of navy yards and 
arsenals, munitions plants and gun-forging plants, many 
providing for indefinite appropriations, but all reaching 
the rather significant total of approximately $300,000,- 
000. Patriotism, preparedness, piffle, pretense, parade, 
pomposity, puffery, profits, and pork—well, it must be 
agreed that they alliterate. 





Evidence is plentiful that a tremendous amount of 
money has been wasted upon nearly two hundred gar- 
rison posts, the vast majority of which are worse than 
useless. The War College itself has shown in detail 
where five and a half million dollars can be saved by 
concentrating some of these posts, and has frankly 
agreed that most of the army posts are “unnecessary and 
obsolete.” Certain it is that they have not been located 
with any view either to invasion or strategy. There ap- 
pears no explanation of this situation, except that they 
have been placed where they are, for the most part, that 
perfectly good money may reach influentially certain 
Congressional and Senatorial districts. A number of 
the posts were established years ago for protection 
against the Indians or to meet conditions which existed 
half a century ago, and which no longer exist. It would 
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seem that one of the first steps in any adequate prepared- 
ness would be to promote a quicker mobilization of our 
army than is possible under such a scattered arrange- 
But Congressional patriotism will undoubtedly 
If these little 
groups of soldiers have such a profound influence upon 
politics, what will be the situation when the National 
Guard has been increased to 17,000 officers and 440,000 
enlisted men, at least 800 men in every Congressional 
district of every State, all with guns, public funds, the 
power of setting up court-martials to take precedence 
over the civil courts, and every guardsman with a vote? 


ment. 
try to keep the posts where they are. 


The act or practice of trafficking in the sacred things 
of the church was called simony. Simony brought on 
The traf- 
fic in the sacred things of the State is our modern 
Our hope is that it will bring on a reforma- 
tion and a new era of a patriotism purged of the disease 
c. 


the Reformation and a new ecclesiastical era. 
simony. 


of private greed. 





PREPAREDNESS PARADES 


66 PREPAREDNESS” and “Adequate Defense” are purely 

P relative terms. ‘There are few who believe in no 
preparedness, in defenselessness. ‘here are, however, 
many whose doctrines approach perilously close to the 
worst sort of Prussian militarism. 

If the meaning of “preparedness” is uncertain, what 
is the meaning of a preparedness parade? Probably the 
vast majority of the paraders have not even cared to in- 
quire with any definiteness about the condition of pre- 
paredness in this country today. They have heard gen- 
eralities in abundance, but they have examined little 
into what our country has to prepare against or into 
what it is preparing for. Yet by taking their places in 
the parades that have been so widely exploited and ex- 
travagantly promoted, they are virtually signing a peti- 
tion for more and more military preparedness, for unpar- 
alleled increases in our army, and for an annual naval 
bill of $240,000,000. They are signing a document of 
greatest importance to themselves, and to the rest of us, 
which they have not carefully read. 

In the minds of these marching multitudes is patriot- 
ism of a kind, of course. Pride in the history of their 
country is there, and the desire, perhaps, that this na- 
tion shall continue to live, that their homes may be pro- 
tected from destruction. These are good things, hand- 
some things, in measure as they are sincere. If only 
they were clearly and definitely envisaged, and believed 
in, they would be noble things. But much of this 
parade-preparedness-patriotism is futile. If the pa- 
raders once analyzed their motives, they would know that 
it is futile. They are making no real sacrifices to 
march. They give up nothing, not even a day’s pay, 
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for the privilege of swinging in behind the band. The 
parades look like a unanimous vote that some one else 
should “prepare.” 

Yet it is hard to blame them. Marching is more fun 
than working at the usual job, especially when the pay 
goes on just the same. If it were only and simply a 
parade, no complaint could be made. But as they are 
advocating something affecting all of us intimately, now 
and for many years to come, we are all very much con- 
cerned. 

The acid test of an honest preparedness enthusiasm, 1£ 
the paraders be grimly certain that our country is really 
in peril, must be an eagerness to enlist in the army or 
navy or to offer their services directly to the nation. 
The patriotism behind the preparedness parade is mainly 
that of bands, flags, and conviviality, as artificial as it 
is ineffective. 

One wonders what would be the effect if a few banners 
like the following were to be carried by the marchers ? 
Such banners are truthful, poignant, and appropriate to 
any sincere demonstration in favor of real preparedness. 
They embody facts. Let us examine them: 

“Nobody seriously supposes that the United States 


needs fear an invasion of its own territory.”—Wooprow 
WILson, January 27, 1916. 


“This country is not threatened from any quarter. 
She stands in friendly relations with all the world.”-— 
Wooprow Witson, January 27, 1916. 


“There exists today no more efficient institution than 
the United States Navy.”—Josrepuus Danrezs, 1916. 


“We must abolish pork-barrel methods in the army 
as regards army posts, navy yards, as regards everything 
else.”—THEODORE ROOSEVELT, May 19, 1916. 

“We have the best coast defenses in the world.”— 
General E. N. Weaver, Chief of the Seacoast Artillery 
Corps, January 19, 1916. 


“No European army will ever be placed on American 
soil.”—General NELson A. MILs, 1916. 


“Our navy is more efficient today than ever before.”— 
Admiral Victor Buur, February 4, 1916. 


“Cultivate peace and harmony. Overgrowe 
military establishments are, under any form of govern- 
ment, inauspicious to liberty, and are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty.”—GrorGE 
WASHINGTON. 

In the midst of peace they prepared for war—Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Austria, and the rest—rHEY 
GOT IT. 

Edyth Cavell said: “Standing before God and eter- 
nity, I realize that patriotism is not enough. I must be 
free from hate and bitterness.” 


THE FEARS OF THE PACIFISTS: 


Not Wars, but wRoNGs. 
Not Injury, but INJUSTICE. 
Not Blood, but BARBARISM. 
Not Death, but HATREDs. 
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MILITARY PREPAREDNESS carries the GERMS of WAR— 
SWAT THAT FLY! 
We are for ADEQUATE DEFENSE. 
What Is “adequate defense” ? 
A SMALL PART of the present ARMY BILL provides for 
a national guard of nearly half a million men 
Each with Aa GUN. 
Each with PUBLIC FUNDs. 
Each with RIGHTS OVER CIVILIANS. 
Each with THE VOTE. 
Next? 
MILITARY PREPAREDNESS is an infectious DISEASE. Lt 
LEADs to the greatest of all diseases—w An. 
Witness Evrore! 
Give us the greatest fortress in the world 
an INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATURE. 
Give us the greatest of all dreadnaughts 
an INTERNATIONAL COURT. 
There have been no such banners in any of th parades. 
Newspapers are wholly unwilling to display such senti- 
e. 


ments. One wonders why. 





LET US MOBILIZE FOR PEACE! 


If we would reverse the ancient unwisdem and follow 
the mandate of wisdom, let us, in time of war, mobilize 
for peace. In another part of this issue appears an 
“appeal” from Senator La Fontaine, of Belgium, for 
“A United Pacifism.” 
effect, a call to arms. It 
few of the tasks that are sure to confront 


For all patriotic pacifists it is, in 
is a concrete outline of a 
the peace 
organizations of the world in the immediate future, when 
peace shall be declared. 

Action is needed. Preparedness is in the air. It is 
continuously, persistently there. If pacifists will only 
rise to their opportunity and see their problem whole, 
they can bend even the preparedness enthusiasm to their 
own great ends. Peace will be declared and new agree- 
ments drawn by the nations now engaged in snarling 
and biting at each other’s throats. But a 


peace will not be declared, a lasting or even promising 


universal 


affiliation of nations cannot be effected, by a pure mira 
No deus ex machina will descend to give a happ 
No “good inten 


cle. 
ending to this unprecedented carnage. 
tions” nor “international point of view” will defeat for- 
ever the repetition of this wholesale massacre. Action, 
concerted action, persistent, untiring, sustained, intelli- 
gent action on the part of every pacifist in the world is 
the one solution of that problem. And early action! 
We favor heeding this “appeal” for concentration and 
co-operation. .Thus only can the miracle be performed ; 
and we may attain the greater miracle only by the per- 
formance of the lesser miracle—union among ourselves. 
We are all striving for world peace—whether our stand- 
ard be raised for enforced peace or unenforced peace, 
military preparedness or some form of co-operative dis- 
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armament. It is wisdom that we strive together! This 
war is no proof that the program for world peace has 
failed—quite the contrary; but were the armistice in 
Europe to come upon us and find us still unmobilized, 
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unprepared to enter at once upon the field of our one 
great opportunity—then might the peace movement be 
regarded in this country and in all the world as peril- | 
ously close to a failure, both abject and disgraceful. 


NEUTRALS AND INTERNATIONAL LAW IN WARTIME 


k. Eugene WAMBAUGH is professor of law at Har- 
D Asked to deal with the possibil- 
ities of establishing international co-operation in war- 
time for the purpose of adapting international law to 
changing conditions and specific emergencies, and to 
deal with this matter especially from the point of view 
of the rights and duties of neutrals, he pointed out, at 
the recent Mohonk Conference, the following twelve 
articles as the bases for an international agreement: 


vard University. 


ARTICLE 1. 


In time of war, the rights and duties of neutral govern- 
ments and of neutral individuals toward belligerent gov- 
ernments and belligerent individuals shall remain as in 
time of peace, unless the contrary can be shown clearly by 
treaties, conventions, or otherwise. 


ARTICLE 2. 


When the words neutral and belligerent are used in this 
convention or in agreements amendatory hereof, the words 
shall be understood as including both government and in- 
dividual, unless this construction shall tend to increase the 
duties of neutrals or the rights of belligerents, and unless 
a contrary construction shall be clearly indicated. 


ARTICLE 3. 


There shall be established three permanent international 
commissions to care for emergencies arising in case of war, 
namely, a legislotive commission, an executive commission, 
and a judicial commission. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The legislative commission shall consist of two members 
from each of the signatory powers; and in case of war it 
may, by majority vote of the commissioners voting, estab- 
lish for the period of the war rules of international law 
not in conflict with this convention and not in conflict with 
agreements forbidding change. 


ARTICLE 5. 


The executive commission shall consist of one member 
from each of the signatory powers; and in case of war it 
may investigate and report upon any apparent infraction of 
international law. in such investigation receiving the aid of 
all signatory powers. 

ARTICLE 6. 


The judicial commission shall consist of one member 
from each of the signatory powers; and in case of war, it 
may decide, both during the war and afterwards, unless 
otherwise hereby expressly agreed, all disputes raising 
questions of international law, and its decisions will be 
recognized and obeyed by all signatory powers. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Each of the three commissions shall have a president, 
and shall meet at his call; and each of them shall have a 
standing subcommittee, to deal with matters needing in- 
stant action or not needing the presence of the entire com- 
mission. 


ARTICLE 8. 


No person shall be a member of more than one commis- 
sion at any one time. , 





ARTICLE 9. 

A representative of a belligerent power may vote as a 
member of the legislative commission or of the executive 
commission, but may not serve as a member of any sub- 
committee and may not vote as a member of the judicial 
commission. 

ARTICLE 10. 

The appointment of members of the commissions shall 
not await war, but shall take place as soon as this conven- 
tion has been ratified by three powers. 


ARTICLE 11. 


In case any neutral government shall consider that any 
belligerent government has disregarded unjustifiably the 
general rules of international law or the proceedings of the 
commissions herein provided, the neutral government, 
whether itself injured or not, may, until the belligerent 
government shall obtain from the proper commission a find- 
ing that the neutral government is in error, take one or all 
of the following steps regarding the belligerent, namely, 
(1) to prohibit belligerent warships not in distress to enter 
its harbors or to approach within a marine league of its 
shores; (2) to prohibit belligerent merchant vessels not in 
distress to enter its harbors; (3) to prohibit contraband 
of war to be shipped to the belligerent governments or to 
persons residing in its boundaries; (4) to prohibit com- 
mercial intercourse of any sort between residents of the 
two countries; (5) to prohibit within its borders subscrip- 
tions to the loans of the belligerent government, and (6) 
to prohibit its citizens to serve in the belligerents’ forces. 

ARTICLE 12. 


It shall not be considered a breach of neutrality for a 
neutral government. provided it acts identically toward all 
parties to the war. to take as to each belligerent govern- 
ment any or all of the steps detailed in the immediately 
preceding artic’e. 

Recent international history has clearly demonstrated 
the need for a decision by the great powers upon the 
question or not international law can be 
changed during the time of war. The United States 
Government, by proposing at the outset of the war that 
the nations observe the provisions of the Declaration of 
London, which is an unratified code of rules regarding 
naval warfare, definitely placed itself upon record in 
favor of the principle that international law can be 
But in 
its attitude toward the sale of armaments by manufac- 
turers within the United States, it has expressed the 
view that international law cannot be changed during 
war time. Here is a disputed point evidently, which 
should be definitely settled. 

Again, belligerents have repeatedly complained to neu- 
trals that other belligerents have broken international 
laws. The complaints indicated that the neutrals were 
expected to do something in the premises. No provis- 
ion is made whereby the neutrals. can act in such cases. 


whether 















either established or amended in time of war. 
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Old laws relating to contraband of war, to the lives of 
neutrals on belligerent vessels, have been changed during 
war time, and that without consultation with neutrals 
directly affected. ‘There exists no machinery for hand- 
ling such problems, and that in spite of the fact that all 
of these problems are problems which have to be settled 
during war time. Surely the rights of neutrals do not 
cease because of war. 

It is clear that Professor Wambaugh recognizes the 
importance of making the settlement of such difficulties 
possible. His articles, which we are here pleased to 
quote, deserve more than passing attention. Since neu- 
trals are the nations most entitled to consideration, even 
in time of war, the burden of changing international 
laws lies with the bdlligerents. he interests of the law- 
abiding are much more entitled to a hearing before the 
bar of justice than the interests of the lawless. The only 
thinkable theory today is that the moral state of man is 
peace, and that peaceful nations therefore have the right 
of way. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that there must 
be formal machinery for the protection of the rights of 
neutrals, whether we mean by the word the neutral gov- 
ernment or its people. Such machinery, of course, must 
be created by all of the nations co-operatively. 

Whether or not laws relating to blockade or the sink- 
ing of merchant vessels shall be changed is of no little 
interest to neutrals, and in the decision the neutrals 
should be heard. ‘Therefore, there must be institutions 
which make possible the investigation or adjudication of 
matters affecting the rights of neutrals, not only for 
their own protection, but for the protection of mankind. 
If such international organization on a sufficient scale 
could be set adequately in motion, it would be itself an 
abiding object-lesson in judicial behavior as well as a 
much-needed opportunity for ascertaining justice. As 
Professor Wambaugh is reported as saying: 


“The desire to do justice is not dead. Throughout 
this war, all parties to it have tried to convince them- 
selves and us that they have not become anarchists, but 
are observing rules. ‘hey wish to think themselves just, 
and they wish us to think them just. Hence, for one 
who believes that safety cannot be attained without rules 
as well as high intent—in short, for one who believes in 
the reign of law—the light of hope has not clean gone 
out; and thus, when a plan is sketched for the future, it 
is not unwise to assume that law is about to begin a 
march of triumph.” 


It will be noted that Professor Wambaugh proposes 
nothing to interfere with judicial or arbitral bodies al- 
ready existing. It is not proposed to interfere with the 
operations of the Prize Court, or with the Court of 
Arbitration, nor to occupy the field to be covered by the 
International Supreme Court. The aim is to meet con- 
crete situations arising in time of war. @ . 
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CERTAIN ABSTRACTIONS IN SOME 
WORDS OF DR. DEWEY 


E ARE professional pacifists, having achieved the 
latter, the former having been thrust upon us. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s adumbrations about pacifists 
session that they are “cravens, 
“eunuchs”—do not disturb us perhaps as much as they 
ought, because we know him, “bully” American that he 


his ob 


” “cowards,” “poltroons,” 


is, to be sadly but irretrievably mistaken. We are not 
to blame that he is mistaken. 
We have written to him. 
We have asked him to permit the publication 
While he declines to be educated, 
and refuses the request, it is no breach of confidence to 


We have done our best 
to educate him. He has re- 
plied. 


of his letters to us. 


divulge that the little pride in our pedagogical tech 
nique which once we held—we admit that we have 
from Mr. 
letter a thrust, from the second a jab, and from the last 
a knock-out. 
He is incorrigible. 


“taught school”—received Roosevelt’s first 
With great sorrow we give Mr. Roosevelt 
uy). 

Dr. John Dewey thinks with an apparatus above his 
medulla. He is inclined to use terms with precision. 
When he starts out to talk about “Force, Violence, and 
In 


treatment of these themes in the New Republic for Jan- 


Law,” a great many of us become expectant. his 


uary 22 he is illuminating, almost. It’s fine to do one’s 
est “to make the voice of common-sense more articu 
best “‘t ke the \ f common mo! t 

ate. course, “force figures more or less legitimately 
late.” Of - figures more or less legitimatel} 


> & > 


in different roles” as “energy,” “coercion,” “constraint, 
He might have added that 


mental, physical, moral, or spiritual in its expressions, 


“violence.” force may be 
dynamic or static, infinitely idiomatic as social, eco- 
nomic, and still more infinitely inaccurate when we 
loosely substitute it for the word “energy” or the word 
“power.” 

It is true only in a general sense that force is the 


basis of achievement. It is only by analogy that we 


a> 


employ such terms as “vital forces, human forces,” 
“evolutionary forces,” “forces of public opinion,” “force 
of words.” When pacifists use the word force, they 
mean, of course, compulsory or coercive power, illegiti- 
mate and wasteful, against persons or States—that is 
to say, violence. It is in this sense that law—law that 
concerns the pacifists—is the “regulation of force that 
waste may be avoided.” 

All must agree with Dr. Dewey that the present need 
But why 


omit “appeals to emotions” and “exhortations” ? 


is for “constructive, inventive intelligence.” 
Psy- 
chologist that he is, Dr. Dewey must know that emo- 
tions are no more negligible than judgments. If Dr. 
Dewey cannot discover anything but a vacuum in such 
undefined terms as “honor,” “liberty,” “future civiliza- 


tion > 6 99 «es 


2 «es prestige,” “internationa! 


justice,” “diplomacy, 
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tribunals,” neither can any one. The same would be 
true of any lone substantive dangling in the air. But 
what more palpable is there in the Doctor’s phrase, 
“constructive adjustment of the concrete interests which 
are already at work”? What concrete, what substan- 
tial ore is precipitated by such of his expressions as 
“particular forces which have to be related,” or “ob- 
jective facts’? What structure remains in the mind 
after reading: “When intelligence is used to devise 
mechanism which will afford to the forces at work all 
the satisfaction that conditions permit” ? 

The pacifists are pleading with a deafened world to 
apply its mind unto the lessons of The Hague Confer- 
ences and the International Court of Arbitration; unto 
the Supreme Court of the World, all but established in 
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1914; unto the long line of successful arbitrations, and 
unto the wild insanity of war. If, by employing these 
terms and pleading thuswise, we are “cowards,” “pol- 
troons,” “emotionalists,” “eunuchs”—to use Mr. Roose- 
velt’s gentle words—then our critics will have to make 
the most of it. And if these terms perchance leave only 
a vacuum in the minds of our adversaries, surely the 
trouble cannot be with the terms. “Rules of the road,” 


“a scheme allowing a maximum utilization of energy,” 
constitute the goal of the pacifists, among whom we are 
sure we must classify Dr. Dewey himself. 

Pacifism can stand criticism, both from the inside 
and from the outside; it needs it and profits by it. 
Criticism, however, to be constructive, must be more 
than a mere juggling with words. §,, 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Spirit of 
Lincoln, 
July 4, 1916. 


To paraphrase a classic is a form of 
violence to which most persons are op- 
posed. We are in receipt, however, of 
a paraphrasis of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, writtei 
by a well-known American patriot, that sets forth a 
point of view so sane and illuminating that we are glad 
to present it to our readers. 

When Mr. Lincoln made his address at Gettysburg 
the States of the American Union were engaged in 
Civil War. The victory at Gettysburg presaged the ulti- 
mate success of the North. 
Should the North dominate the South, or should the 
peoples of the North and the South be reconciled and 
come together after the war as equals and brethren in a 
more perfect The great President led the 
American people into the way of brotherhood and union. 
His words have passed into all lands, and have become 
the expression and the aspiration of all peoples. 

Today the whole world stands at such a crisis in its 
affairs as did the United States of America in 1863. 
In 1899, at the conference at The Hague, the nations 
represented constituted themselves a voluntary Unioi. 
From thence all war became civil war. New moral 
responsibilities arose for all nations; above all, the re- 
sponsibility to maintain and perfect the union then be- 
gun. The war in Enrope is thus a civil war. The 
question will soon arise, Shall the victors dominate the 
vanquished, or shall the peoples of the warring nations 
be reconciled and come together after the war as equals 
and brethren in a more perfect Union? 

The 4th of July is the day we celebrate as the birth- 
day of our independence and of our Union. Our inde- 
pendence and our Union we hold not as a means of con- 
quest and domination, but in order to extend the idea of 
equality and brotherhood among men and of union 


The question then was, 


union ? 


among nations. On this day, therefore, we look across 
the seas with an infinite sympathy not without hope. 
The spirit of Lincoln appeals to us today as insistently 
as his living presence did in 1863—that, so far as in us 
lies, we shall not allow the sacrifice of Europe to be in 
vain. It calls upon us to extend among the peoples of 
Europe the same generous and humane sentiments which 
he expressed in the midst of our Civil War, to the end 
that the present war may not result in domination and 
slavery, but in a larger equality, brotherhood, and a 
more perfect union. This we conceive would have been 
the summons of Lincoln to the American people of to- 
day, and our correspondent conceives that Lincoln 
would express his views somewhat as follows: 


“Seventeen years ago the nations assembled brought 
forth on the continent of Europe a Union of the Na- 
tions, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all nations are created equal. Now on that 
continent nations are engaged in a great civil war, test- 
ing whether that Union or any union so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. 

“We are not far from the battlefields of that war, the 
final resting-place of many who have given their lives 
that their nations may live. We are come together in 
peace to honor the day on which our Union was born, 
and to rejoice in its abundant life. We turn our 
thoughts perforce in counsel how we may dedicate this 
nation to the healing and preservation of the great 
Union of the Nations. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, this nation to this high purpose. The brave 
and pious men who made and saved our union have 
consecrated it to the cause of union and peace through- 
out the world, beyond our power to add or detract. The 
world may little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. 

“It is for us rather to be dedicated to the unfinished 
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work which they, our forefathers, so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be dedicated to the greater task 
remaining before us—that from their honored lives we 
take increased devotion to that cause of union fer which 
they gave the full measure of their devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that they shall not have labored in 
vain; that the world, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that Union of the nations, by the na- 
tions, for the nations, shall not perish from the earth.” 





Confusion 
Confounded. 


The most conspicuous outstanding 
fact about individual and national 
thinking today is its utter confusion. 
In flagrant violation of the Geneva Convention, for ex- 
ample, Great Britain is refusing to permit Red Cross sup- 
plies to be shipped from America to the central powers, 
and the activities of the Red Cross have been otherwise 
interfered with. Our own government has been impo- 
tent in its efforts to overcome the unjust and unjustifi- 
able attitude of the allies and does not seem to know 
what to do next. 

Cecil Rhodes hoped to promote international under- 
standing and peace by establishing free scholarships at 
Oxford to certain high-class students from nations out- 
side Great Britain. In his will, referring to the German 
scholarships, he said : 

“T note the German Emperor has made instruction 1n 
English compulsory in German schools. I leave five 


yearly scholarships at Oxford of $12,050 per annum to 
students of German birth, the scholars to be nominated 
by the German Emperor for the time being. Each schol- 
arship to continue for three years, so that each year 
after the first three there will be fifteen scholars.” 


We are now informed that the trustees of the will of 
Cecil Rhodes intend to apply to Parliament this session 
for a bill to abolish the Rhodes scholarship at Oxford 
allotted to German subjects. The trustees of this will 
are Lord Rosebery, Lord Grey, Lord Milner, Sir Starr 
Jameson, and Sir L. L. Michell. Such an attitude of 
mind on the part of the trustees represents not only a 
confusion of thinking, but a confusion of morals. 

Readers of the ApvocatTe or PracE must have been 
struck by the irreconcilable views of both clergymen and 
militarists on all matters relating to the most elementary 
features of American international policy. Newspapers 
like the New York World and the New York Times 
seem wholly unable to grasp the principle of true 
pacifism. It means to them weakness, sentimentalism, 
and failure; whereas the weakness, sentimentalism, and 
failure of the world is evidently that philosophy of vio- 
lence, founded in a sad confusion of ideas, which has 
produced the world war. 

All pending resolutions affecting foreign affairs of the 
United States were indefinitely postponed the other day 
because the Senate conceives the time to be “inopportune 
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for any action or expression of opinion relating to peace 
or war.” The Senate thereby confessed its inability to 
think out the problems of the peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. 

The bishops of England are unable to unravel the 
skein of thinking involved in the cases-of conscientious 
objectors. 

Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of “Unity,” thinks the 
peace societies are side-stepping and watchfully waiting 
in terms of a regrettable timidity and deliberate reac- 
tion; that they are parties to a “conspiracy of silence.” 
After still more caustic criticisms of the peace workers, 
he proceeds to plead for greater observance of the law of 
love and of the Golden Rule. Recognizing that this is a 
critical time in the history of civilization, he sets forth 
his own program in these enlightening words: 


“We may not know what is best to do or how to do it, 
but as the Lord liveth, we should do something.” 


Reverend Leyton Richards, pastor of the Bowdon- 
Downs Congregational Church of the Manchester Dis- 
trict, England, has found it necessary to resign his pas- 
torate, and in his letter of resignation he uses these 
words: 

“T am ‘in a strait betwixt two.’ On the one side con- 
cern for the harmony and upbuilding of the Bowdon 
Church, which I see to be slowly crumbling before my 
eyes ; and on the other side concern for the truth of the 
Gospel as I see it, and the life of Christ in the souls of 
men. That these two should come into conflict, as they 
do, is the real tragedy of the situation, and for me it 
constitutes a practical dilemma, for which I see but one 
exit: I must seek outside the ministry of this church 
that opportunity which I cannot honorably find within, 
of bearing witness to the faith I hold.” 


The American students who have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of Rhodes’ scholarships at Oxford should be pecu- 
liarly fitted by experience and enlarged point of view to 
They 


have spent years abroad, mingled intimately with other 


discuss the subject of preparedness with sanity. 


nationalities, and lived and worked under governments 
They ought to have attained the 
It is of interest to find, therefore, 


differing from ours. 
international mind. 
in the “preparedness number” of the American Oxonian 
that 150 out of 350 of them vote for an increased mili- 
tary preparedness in the United States. Asked their 
opinion as to our liability to attack at the close of the 


oF 


war, 60 per cent declared the fear of such an attack “to 
About 55 per cent are of the opinion that 
Sixty per 
cent of those favoring preparedness believe that we 
should arm to enforce our conception of world amity, 
while 40 per cent would have us arm merely for self- 


be nonsense.” 
our actions have not increased this danger. 


defense. When these ex-scholars were asked their notion 
of the possibility of establishing a world court, only a 
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seventh of them regarded it favorably. But this seventh, 
say the editors, evidently included the most intelligent 
and forceful. Several deplored our present prepared- 
ness campaign “just at the moment when European 
nations might be disposed to take to heart the lesson that 
preparedness is a cause of war.” 

There are three kinds of activity—irrational activity, 
rational activity, and inactivity. There is always plenty 
of irrational activity and of inactivity. How we shall 


act and act rationally toward the international situa- 
tion now confronting us is worthy of more clear think- 
ing than is implied in these several instances. C, 





Collegiate Anti- 
Militarists vs. 
**Plattsburgers.’’ 


“What effect did the summer train- 
ing in a military camp have on your in- 
ternational outlook?” is the question 
recently posed by a group of college men, calling them- 
selves the Collegiate Anti-militarist League. Answers 
were received from several hundred college students rep- 
resenting some 150 different institutions of learning 
throughout this country. They were scathing, excoriat- 
ing answers. Youthful patriotism and idealism had 
been touched to the quick by the assumption that the 
months spent in the training camps had dwarfed the 
“Plattsburgers’ ” intellectual vision to the narrow sub- 
ject of military preparedness. These answers, of which 
many are quoted in the League’s publication WAR? 
boil down to four typical sorts, from which we quote: 


1. “I felt astonished and insulted that a group of col- 
lege students could seriously put out such literature.” 

2. “I find no indication that there is in my mind a 
desire for war, but I do find that there is a firm resolve 
that I will fight for my mother and my sister.” 

3. “After completing a course in such a camp a man 
begins to realize what the Stars and Stripes stand for. 
He realizes the necessity of military preparedness.” 

4. “We executed the details ourselves, down to sleep- 
ing in the wet. We dug trenches, hiked in rain, and ate 
as we found time. In this manner we learned what war 
really is—by practicing the game.” 


Tt is perhaps unnecessary to comment at length upon 
this amusing piffle. It represents four examples of mis- 
guided youthful patriotism, which might be aptly desig- 
nated “the patriotism of pure unreason,” “sentimental 
patriotism,” “patriotism instilled,’ and “the patriot- 
ism of superfluous vitality.” If we were a marauding, 
bandit nation, compelled to eke out our national subsist- 
ence by constant strife with our neighbors, at the mercy 
of or exposed to the constant danger of great military 
forces mobilized on our borders, these sentiments in our 
college-bred young men might be rewarded with the na- 
tion’s gratitude. 

We are, fortunately, nothing of this sort. We are a 
nation at peace with the world, the one great coherent 
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nation that is free and is likely to remain free from the 
rack and ruin across the ocean. We are the greatest 
national experiment in history with a record so far, in 
view of our youth, the unprecedented mixture of our 
population, and our great wealth and extent, of which we 
have every reason to be proud. The obvious duty before 
us is to take a dominant part in leading the rest of the 
world to understand the best in the idea of “American- 
ism.” ‘This, more than preparation for a vague and un- 
certain war-to-come, is the work for which the bright- 
est intelligences and the best-trained minds in our midst 
should be fitting themselves. But does this call to duty 
ever urge the college Plattsburger to these difficult and 
inspiring deeds? Apparently not. He prefers the easy 
rigors of military discipline—easy because it is always 
easier to obey another than to learn to command one’s 
self—to the real hardships of thought and labor for his 
country’s and humanity’s highest good. He gives desul- 
tory attention to the studies that are fitting him for 
responsibility and true Americanism, and looks forward 
eagerly to his make-believe bivouac and to the war-and- 
red-blood talk that will be hurled at him by his military 
counselors. Will the handful of collegiate “anti-mili- 
tarists” and their WAR? be able to wake him from his 
dream ? 





The Mexican 
Opportunity. 


In dangerous quarters and at night, 
when a rock is flung at your head, 
there are three courses to follow. Grope 
angrily in the dark, and you are likely to court injury; 
take to your heels, and you will undoubtedly incite 
pursuit. If you are wise, hold your ground, alert but 
unperturbed. President Wilson’s first action anent the 
Carrizal affair was that of wisdom. Let us remember 
that we did not enter Mexico to pick a quarrel. We 
are there to attend strictly to our dangerous business 
of bandit-catching. We want neither Mexican territory 
nor Mexican humiliation, neither Mexican lives nor 
Mexican hostility. Mexico is the “sick man” of Amer- 
ica. Tt is not pleasant to suffer the kicks and blows and 
revilings of its delirium, but we cannot rightly kill the 
patient whom we must cure. Better to call in help, if 
need be, which South America could not well refuse to 
Let there be among us only the firm, clear pur- 
pose to “heal the sick” and no talk of “retaliation,” 
“hlood for blood,” or “wiping Mexico off the map”! 

With tact and by keeping a firm rein upon our tem- 
pers, we have yet the opportunity to improve upon the 
ancient method of settling international disputes by 
blood only. “Damn, damn, damn the Mexicanos,” is the 
old way. Firmness and dignity that rest upon law and 
righteousness is the new way. Let us “fight it out on 
this line, if it takes all Summer”! 


give. 








AN APPEAL FOR A UNITED PACIFISM 


By HENRI LA FONTAINE 


President of the International Peace Bureau 


Unite! Unité! Unité! 
In Unity is Strength! 


rt is of the highest importance that, as soon as the 

actual war is over, all the forces anxious to promote 
a lasting and definite peace shall be already grouped and 
co-ordinated. It will be necessary. to have them ready 
to act at once with an irresistible power. But in order 
that it be so it is needful, tremendously needful, that all 
the leagues, societies, associations, and groups, interna- 
tional as well as national, should unite and plan together 
to strike as one man. At this very hour, however, this 
is possible only in neutral countries; and among the 
neutral countries the United States of America seems 
the most able, thanks to its cosmopolitan population, 
its remoteness from the battlefields, and its re- 
sources, to promote such a concentration of efforts. 

There are now in the United States about fifteen main 
organizations and federations devoted to pacifist aims,* 
which have expressed their willingness to support all 
efforts towards a lasting and definitive peace. Would 
it, indeed, be impossible to form with all these units, 
with true and steady cohesion, a tremendous army, nu- 
merous and disciplined, willingly and purposely disci- 
plined? We have the firm conviction that overwhelm- 


ing masses of the American people are inclined and 
ready to enlist under the pacifist banner; but they are 
puzzled and wavering, because of the multifarious asso- 


ciations beseeching their co-operation. They feel in- 
stinctively that here is an actual scattering of forces that 
will hamper and weaken all serious action and any 
pressure on governments and their diplomats on that 
day when the representatives of the States will gather 
to restore peace to the world. And so they refrain from 
acting. 

People will ask on what basis a more satisfactory 
co-operation could be realized. We deem that a com- 
mon platform can be adopted, a common propaganda 
organized, a common action prepared, thoroughly and 
carefully, and that this work should be started without 
delay. 

THE PLATFORM. 


This platform should, in our opinion, contain two 
main elements: a declaration of the rights and duties 
of the States and a scheme for the organization of the 
Society of States. Already the Pan American Institute 


* American Peace Society, World Peace Foundation, Cor- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, American Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation, League to Enforce 
Peace, American [Interparliamentary Group, Women’s Peace 
Party, World Court League, School Peace League, Federa- 
tion of International Polity Clubs, Women Workers to 
Promote Permanent Peace, Lake Mohonk Conference, 
World Alliance of the Churches to Promote International 
Friendship, Church Peace Union, American League to Limit 
Armaments, American Society for Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, American Federation of Labor. 


of International Law has adopted such a declaration. 
This appeared on page 63 of the March number of the 
ApvocaTE OF Peace. Why not endorse it as it is, as a 
working platform, even though it may not solve the 
problem as completely as some might wish? 

As for the organization of the Society of States, unan 
imous opinion points to an international judiciary 
which might be formed of the now existing Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, an international court of justice, 
a permanent commission of inquiry, and an interna- 
tional council of conciliation. To this should be added 
a conference of States, as a law-making agency, and also 
some central administrative council to co-ordinate the 
international boards and unions already in activity and 
to promote the creation of new ones. Of these latter 
there are at present nineteen—such as the Universal 
Postal Union, the International Sanitary Union, the In- 
ternational Geodetic Union, etc. The preparation of 
reports upon these various details and the work of pro- 
jecting them could be intrusted to some experts or special 
committees connected with the work already done by the 
Central Organization for a Durable Peace at The Hague. 


THE PROPAGANDA. 


Propaganda should be organized according to a well- 
defined plan. Work could be easily. apportioned among 
the federated groups, which are already in touch with 
the churches, the trade unions, the women’s clubs, the 
chambers of commerce, the universities, the schools, and 
the parliamentarians. The usefulness of such an under- 
standing will be immediately obvious on account of its 
publicity. A special committee formed out of members 
of the societies already engaged in such work could func- 
tion adequately in concentrating the efforts of the rest. 
The publicity, through the press, could be enlarged and 
systematized with the aid of some devoted experts, thus 
solving a problem which is for the separate groups a 
most puzzling and difficult one. 

The effectiveness of the petitioning, which ought io 
be organized on an unprecedented scale, can also only be 
attained by a concerted action. ‘The undoubted impres 
sion made by the petitions sent to the Peace Confer- 
ences of 1899 and 1907 should encourage the greatest 
effort in this line. A minute study should be made of 
the measures to be applied, of possible collaborations, 
and of the method by which such a movement may be 
started. The vast petitioning is only one of the features 
to be considered. A vigorous campaign should be opened 
at once and carried on without rest till the war is over 
to arouse universal public opinion. Lectures and ad- 
dresses must be drafted; slides, posters, pictures, and 
leaflets prepared and placed at the disposition of the 
speakers and the propagandists. ‘T'o perform such a work 
and to get the right men to undertake it, to concentrate 
the forces now available, is a pressing necessity. It 
would be a waste of resources, efforts, and skill to have 
the groups, isolated as they are, attempt alone and anew 
so large an enterprise. 
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Propaganda must be organized outside of the United 
States as well. A committee for foreign propaganda 
must be formed, which committee should be subdivided 
into three sub-committees, corresponding to the three 
groups of nations to be considered: the South American 
group, the group of the autonomous colonies, and the 
group of the European neutral countries. Literature 
must be prepared, printed, and circulated, and possibly 
special lecturers sent out or supported. 


Fina ACTION. 


All these endeavors are only preparatory to the final 
action, to the last stroke, the decisive blow. What is to 
be done when the diplomats of the warring peoples and 
of the neutral nations shall meet? Action must then be 
taken upon the several governments. Our spokesmen 
must be ready—men of high standing, high spirit, and 
high mind, prepared, educated, trained—in each capital 
of the world. Preparations must be complete for the 
lesser activities, such as parades and impressive cere- 
monials, to stir up the masses and impress the rulers. 
Action must be taken directly upon the diplomats. Our 
representatives, the most brilliant minds among us, must 
be sent to the scene of the peace negotiations. There 
they ought to be received with due solemnity, supported, 
as they will be, by the general sympathies of all the 
nations. They should be able to speak and to write, not 
only for the diplomats, but for the people at large. The 
most elaborate service of press and telegraph should be 
placed at their disposal. They should publish their own 


THE LEAGUE TO 


(The American Peace Society is, in effect, a League to Invite Peace. 
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paper, if possible in different tongues, edited by the most 
intelligent experts. They should regard themselves as 
mouthpieces of humanity, to be listened to and under- 
stood wherever civilized man may hear and read. 

We must take action upon the belligerent countries 
themselves. Prejudices and hatreds, misconceptions, 
and misunderstandings will tend to prevail amongst all 
these peoples, depressed as they will be by the unspeak- 
able sufferings and the tremendous losses they have 
undergone. Will reason be able to temper these feelings ? 
Soothing hands and soothing words will be necessary, 
from men and women imbued with the spirit of brother- 
hood and the international mind. For this task also 
preparedness is needed. Aid has been given lavishly to 
the wounded, to the starving, and the destitute—mate- 
rial aid. We must be ready in this new emergency to 
aid morally and mentally. 


APPEAL. 


This, then, is the appeal. It is a heartfelt appeal, 
made by one of those who share that high responsibility 
of insuring the triumph of our lofty ideal. If it remain 
unheeded, however, the responsibility will rest also upon 
those who are deaf, dumb and inert before this crisis in 
the peace movement. But we hope that, condensed and 
brief as the appeal is, it will reach the hearts and the 
brains of every pacifist in this country and abroad, and 
that, in a near future, we shall have one army and one 
staff. 

Then will victory be ours! 


ENFORCE PEACE 


It differs from the League to Enforce Peace in 


its firm belief that the use of force to compel nations to arbitrate their differences is impracticable, and that the force 


philosophy endangers the success of the whole scheme of the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 


Yet both 


organizations are striving for the same general end of world peace through the establishment of international legislative 
and judicial machinery, and for this reason a spirit of mutual understanding and amity should prevail between them. 
The editors of The Advocate of Peace are therefore pleased to present to their readers so able a discussion for and against 
the aims of the League as appears in the following articles by Mr. Marburg and Mr. Snow.) 


A REPLY TO CRITICS 
By THEODORE MARBURG, M. A., LL. D.* 


- HE League to Enforce Peace welcomes criticism ; its 
sponsors feel that criticism will only serve to bring 
out the strength of its case. 

Though the platform may lack details and elabora- 


tion, it does not lack definition. Nor has there been 
lack of study and public discussion of its possible work- 
ings. We have to overcome the initial difficulty of get- 
ting the powers to agree to any plan. Therefore, the 
simplicity of this one. It is felt that if the nations can 
be gotten to subscribe to its fundamental principles, the 
envoys charged with the duty of perfecting the plan will 
be equal to all questions of detai!, program, and organi- 
zation. The plan contemplates “not a league of some 


*Mr. Marburg’s article is based on remarks before the 
Academy of Political and Social Science, April 27, the 
Mohonk Confereuce, May 17, and the meeting of the League 
to Enforce Peace in Washington, D. C., May 27. Mr. 
Snow’s contribution to the discussion also is the substance 
of an address delivered before the Mohonk Conference. 


States against others, but a union of as many as possible 
in their common interest.” 

The central idea of the League is that wars are the 
result of the condition of international anarchy out of 
which the world has never yet risen; that they will not 
cease until justice prevails, and that justice cannot tri- 
umph until the world organizes for justice. We find 
within the modern State certain institutions, such as 
legislature, courts, and executive, which aim to prevent 
strife among men and to promote the general welfare by 
promoting legal and social justice and by enlarging op- 
portunity. This system was applied to the States, orig- 
inally sovereign entities, composing the American 
Union. Entering the union involved a certain surren- 
der of sovereignty and independence and a sacrifice of 
the principle of equality in the unequal representation 
in the lower house of the Federal legislature. The in- 
terests of the States, economic and other, had often 
clashed, and resort to arms between them had not been 
unknown. Because of this fact some of them were slow 
to consent to the plan. But the workings of the Conti- 
nental Government, crude as it was, convinced men that 
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in this direction lay progress—in this direction light for 
the world—and, though with hesitation and misgivings 
on the part of some, all finally took the step. Once only 
in a century and a quarter has the peace between them 
been disturbed. True, the South was forced to abandon 
the institution of slavery, and lack of protective duties 
against the cheaper agricultural products of the West 
caused farms to be abandoned in New York and New 
England. But individuals moved freely from one sec- 
tion to another. ‘There was no suppression of local 
aspirations and ideals. On the whole the welfare of 
each made for the welfare of all. And today the bene- 
fits of the Union are unquestioned. We naturally ask 
ourselves why the same organization which brings jus- 
tice and peace and orderly progress within the nation 
may not be applied with equal success between the na- 
tions. Far from representing a confusion of ideas, it is 
the essence of logic. The question is: How far can we 
attempt to go in the direction of such organization at 
present? On this question, the League to Enforce 
Peace occupies a middle ground. And because of this 
fact it faces criticism by two opposing groups. One 
maintains that we go too far; the other that we do not 
go far enough. 

Men who previous to the present war were opposed to 
the introduction of the element of force in international 
institutions have now come to regard it as essential. 

The principal declared purpose of the League to En- 
force Peace is to make war, immediate and certain war, 
upon aly nation which goes to war without a previous 
hearing of the dispute. A council of conciliation will 
entertain disputes arising out of a clash of political in- 
terests. Incidentally, a true international court of jus- 
tice is to be set up to entertain justiciable questions, and 
there are to be conferences from time to time to formu- 
late and codify international law. In the measure in 
which nations are estopped from fighting, the growth of 
law will be stimulated and resort to international tri- 
bunals- become more frequent. These latter happy re- 
sults in their turn will diminish resort to arms. But it 
is manifestly not justiciable questions, nor even the neb 
ulous state of international law, which, by and large, 
bring war. War arises principally out of conflict of 
policy. To deal with these successfully is the immediate 
problem before the world. The demand for a hearing 
of the dispute, once complied with, nations, members of 
the League, are then free to go to war as under present 
conditions. That is to say, the League as such stops 
short of enforcing the judgment or award. In fact, it is 
a question whether the council of conciliation, unless re- 
quested to do so, will proceed to an award at all, though 
it must be remembered that nations submitting a dis- 
pute to any tribunal may, and often will, enter into an 
agreement beforehand to respect the decision. 

The failure to enforce the judgment or award is a 
source of objection to the League’s program on the part 
of men whose opinion is entitled to respect, among them 
Charles W. Eliot. Their criticism is that, unless the 
verdict be enforced, many wars will still take place, and 
that, if a nation may be called upon to defend its posi- 
tion by force of arms after a hearing has been had, 
armaments must be maintained. Both of these criti- 
cisms the League admits to be valid. The check upon 
war would be much more effective if the nations would 
be persuaded to accept a plan providing not only for 
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compulsory investigation, but for an award, and finally 
for a sanction which would insure the execution of the 
award. But the “desirable” is not always the “realiza- 
ble.” It is felt that although in the interest of world 
peace they ought to be willing to give and take, as a mat- 
ter of fact the great powers would not enter into an 
agreement to submit all disputes to a tribunal if they 
were bound to carry out the award. Great Britain, for 
example, might have the question of Gibraltar or Egypt, 
or a sphere of influence, brought up; Japan, the question 
of Korea or her activities in China; the United States, 
the Monroe Doctrine or the question of Oriental immi- 
gration. To be realizable—i. e., something which gov- 
ernments at the present stage of world feeling and en- 
lightenment are likely to adopt—the plan must there- 
fore omit the feature of executing the award. 

Under existing practices, when two nations enter an 
arbitration they do so voluntarily. The nature of the 
question to be decided is defined in the preliminary 
agreement, and they know beforehand the worst that can 
befall them. When at present, therefore, they consent 
to arbitrate a question, they do it in the full expectation 
of abiding by the result. ‘To go further and enter into 
general treaties in pairs looking to the settlement of 
future disputes, is still a very ditferent matter from en- 
tering into a common treaty with a large group of na- 
tions. In the former case, each nation knows pretty 
well the antecedents, policy, and interests of the con- 
tracting party. In the latter, that fact is much more 
complicated. The United States, for example, would b 
willing to go much farther in a treaty with Great Britain 
than in a treaty with the Balkan States or Turkey. 
There still remain in the plan two steps which constitute 


an advance over existing practice, namely (a) the obli- 
gation of the signatories binding themselves to use the 
tribunals they may set up; () the use of force to com- 
pel them to do so if recalcitrant. 

Now, why do we base such high hopes on a mere hear- 


ing? Because experience, municipal and international, 
points to its great value in warding off actual strife. In 
the State of Massachusetts there has long existed a pro- 
vision for compulsory investigation of labor disputes in 
the quasi-public services. ‘The power to summon wit- 
nesses and lay bare the facts of the dispute, without pro- 
ceeding to a judgment, has prevented labor war in these 
services. In Canada we witness the successful working 
of the Dominion law covering similar disputes and prop- 
erly extended to coal-mining, the stoppage of which 
vitally touches the public interest. In the international 
field there is the Dogger Bank affair, referred success- 
fully to the International Commission of Inquiry set up 
by the First Hague Conference. 

Such a league as is proposed would necessarily have 
an executive council or directorate sitting at the capital 
of some smal] country, and charged, amongst other du- 
ties, with one certain duty of overwhelming importance, 
namely, that of declaring war in the name of the League 
on any nation which went to war without a preliminary 
hearing of the dispute or an earnest attempt to secure 
one. And this is the one sole cause for war by the 
League. There is no other. 

War on land cannot well be made without invading the 
territory of the enemy. It will be remembered that at 
the beginning of the present war France retired her 
forces a certain number of kilometers within her own 
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borders. If some such rule as this were set up, the /ocus 
of the first battle, a geographical fact, could be easily de- 
termined, and there would remain no doubt as to who 
the offender was. No provocation, whether by threat, 
either of word or of preparation, nor even an alleged act 
of injustice, would be accepted as an excuse. ‘l'here 
would be no conference of the powers to deliberate as to 
what action, if any, should be taken, to raise in the 
breast of the would-be aggressor the hope that dissension 
among the powers might lead to the customary inaction. 
‘he executive council would be in being, charged with 
one supreme and certain duty—to make war upon the 
offender. ‘That to declare war in the name of the League 
is a heavy responsibility, and therefore the fact on which 
the executive council is asked to act should be an easily 
ascertainable fact. Warlike preparation is not an easily 
ascertainable fact, nor is that of unjust acts. both are 
facts most difficult to ascertain, and therefore are to be 
neither a ground for the declaration of war by the leaguc 
nor an excuse for war by the nation offending against the 
provisions of the league. 

The constitutional power of the United States to enter 
into such a compact already exists. Mr. Taft has pointed 
to its exercise in connection with the treaties guarantee- 
ing the integrity of Cuba and Panama. ‘They carry the 
obligation to use force if necessary. When the contin- 
gency contemplated by the treaties arises, Congress, 
which alone has the power to declare war, would be called 
upon to fulfil the treaty obligations. ‘he country was 
justified in taking this risk, because the treaties make 
.for the security of Cuba and Panama, and so for peace. 

Our critics, pointing out that conciliation is a volun- 


tary process, assert that to force conciliation is a contra- 


diction in terms. ‘They set up their own straw man, and 
then proceed to knock him down. ‘The League does not 
force conciliation. It forces simply a hearing, leaving 
the parties free to accept or reject the finding. Under 
the League, nations are prevented from going to war to 
get what they suppose to be their rights until by means 
vf a bearing not only the outside world, but—that which 
is of high importance—their own people have the facts 
of the dispute spread before them. They are not pre- 
vented from indulging in that costly pastime if, after a 
hearing, they stil! hold to the opinion that they are being 
wrenged. In the meantime, pending the hearing, each 
disputant is enjoined by the League, under penalty of 
war, from continuing the objectionable practice or pro- 
ceeding with the objectionable project. 

The judicial tribunal which the League aims to create 
will be a true world court with permanent judges, and 
the assembly an embryo world parliament to meet pe- 
riodically. The court, while set up by the league, will 
be open to any nation electing to use it. And there is no 
reason why the parliament, though convened and pro- 
rogued by the League, may not be composed of repre- 
sentatives of all nations—a true development of the 
Hague Conferences and the Interparliamentary Union. 
If. now, the League should fail of its main object, and 
melt away, these institutions should remain, a valuable 
legacy to the world. Far from running counter to the 
promising current of arbitration, the project, therefore, 
is moving with it. 

By far the weightiest argument against the League is 
the “entangling alliance” argument. Of this it should 
be said that when avoidance of such alliances was en- 
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joined by Washington we were a small country, highly 
Vulnerable because of our comparative weakness. Who 
shall say the same of us today?’ A peuple of one hun- 
dred million, with untold wealth, so placed geograph- 
ically as to be practically unconquerable by any single 
power or likely combination of powers! ‘The dominant 
trait in Washington was his sense of duty. Were he 
alive today, would he not recognize the obligation of his 
country to fulfil a duty to the society of nations, instead 
of taking advantage of its fortunate geographical posi- 
tion to shirk that duty?’ He saw what co-operation of 
the colonies meant for America. Would his vision not 
be equally clear in sensing the great need of our day— 
the overwhelming importance of international organiza- 
tion to take the place of international anarchy? Amer 
ica may, on the surface, appear a selfish nation, but she 
has been stirred to her depth by ethical movements in 
the past, and may be counted upon to rouse herself in 
similar fashion again. An appeal in a high cause in 
volving sacrifice, even hardship and suffering, would go 
farther today than is dreamed of by the high priests of 
gain and ease and security. ‘Thousands of Americans 
who have not shut their eyes and ears to the sights and 
sounds of this awful day are ready for some attempt to 
destroy the monster war, and ready to have their country 
play its part as the mother of men. 

A people wedded to justice will not be afraid to as- 
sume its share of responsibility in a league of nations in 
order to lighten the curse of war in the world, even 
though it involves risks, for the principal objection to 
war is that it is such a wholesale source of injustice, pub- 
lic and private. 

We teach our children not to mind so much what is 
done to them, but to mind very much what is done to 
others; to be slow to resent little offenses and slights, 
and even injuries, they themselves suffer; but to be ready 
at all times to act when some one else is being persecuted 
or injured. We teach them, too, that the only fear any 
one should have is the fear of doing wrong. Has not 
the day arrived when these should likewise be substan- 
tiaily the standards of conduct for nations? I say “sub 
stantially,” because the standards of private conduct are 
modified for nations by the fact that the nation is a 
trustee of the interests of its people and of its special 
form of civilization, including the political principles 
which it represents. 

In most civilized countries, the day is past when a 
principal obligation of the individual is to insist on his 
rights. It is the side of duty, rather than rights, which 
is emphasized today, and the new order of internationa! 
society toward which the nations are moving will do the 
same. 

[ feel strongly that the present evil of recurring war 
is due largely to the selfish motives which have domi- 
nated the policies of all nations in the past. The United 
States probably has been governed by them less than 
other countries, but even its attitude leaves much to be 
desired. A better day cannot dawn until it is realized 
that in general the future interests of a nation will be 
found to lie in the direction of a present duty to the 
society of nations. The fact that Europe permitted the 
crime of 1870 made possible the crime of 1914. The 
tragedy we are now witnessing holds within it the seeds 
of untold future disaster for all of us. And unless the 
neutral world realizes the significance of it, unless it acts 
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now as if the society of nations were already in existence 
aud assumes its full share of responsibility for the tri- 
umph of the right, the seed will bring its harvest. 

fas not the time come when this great country should 
stand for the right, should strike for the right when 
necessary, and shouid help organize the world for right’ 
And how much less frequent the need of striking at all 
when such absolute and potential power as a league of 
all that the great nations will represent shall be back of 
the right! 

Until we have such organization no country can be 
really free. Plato has defined the free man as one wihio 
has sufficient control over his appetites to be governed by 
reason in choosing between good and evil. What nation 
today is free to choose between good and evil? How few 
the nations that would not lay down the burden of arma- 
ments if they felt themselves free to do so! Within the 
State true liberty is secured only by a surrender of 
license; that is, by self-denial and by a measure of re- 
straint imposed upon each by all. Society implies re- 
straint—self-restraint and restraint from without. In 
the society of nations there can be no true liberty with- 
out surrender in some measure of sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. It is the duty of the United States to help 
in organizing the world for justice, because it is only 
through justice that peace can be secured. A selfish 
policy which leaves a government apathetic to a uni- 
versal woe, and causes it to act only when its own rights 
are trespassed upon, cannot produce peace. ‘l‘here must 
be co-operation with other nations in the cause of justice. 
Thus much for sacrifice, if sacrifice be called for. 

But, while ready for it if need be, we cannot admit 
that the plan of the League to Enforce Peace would 
actually involve the United States in wars. ‘lhe League 
would not be instituted unless it embraced all, or nearly 
all, of the great nations. Its military power would then 
be overwhelmingly preponderant. Now, what is the 
dominant demand of the League? A hearing of the dis- 
pute before going to war! Could any demand be more 
reasonable, more just? We are charged with planning 
an oligarchy implying oppression. If we sought to en- 
force the award of a tribunal in disputes involving con- 
tlicts of political policy there would really be danger of 
oppression. ‘l'o avoid this, we should then demand that 
the league embrace not only all, or nearly all, the great 
nations, but the smaller progressive nations as well, so 
that out of their united action substantial justice might 
emerge. But what injustice, what oppression, can arise 
from a demand for a hearing which leaves the dispu- 
tant free to go to war afterwards? And is there any 
nation, however powerful, which would refuse it if faced, 
as it would be, with the alternative of having to wage 
war against practically the civilized world ? 

On July 25th, 1914, Sazonof asked that England 
place herself clearly on the side of Russia and France. 
Such an act on the part of the British Cabinet was not 
possible because, until the German purpose was disclosed 
by the invasion of Belgium, it was doubtful whether the 
people of the British isles would support the govern- 
ment in a hostile attitude toward the central powers. 
But the opinion is general today that if Germany had 
known with certainty that England would line up 
against her, she would not have declared war. Under 
the plan of the League, Germany would have known that 
she would have not only England to reckon with, but 
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Italy and the United States and the A. B. UC. countries 
of South America, not to mention minor members of the 
League. Now, is it reasonable to suppose that, facing 
such a possibility, she would have denied Sir Edward 
Grey’s demand for a conference over the dispute? 

‘The only loss a nation could suffer by a hearing would 
be that of being deprived of the advantage of superior 
preparedness. And is not that one of the very advan- 
tages we want to take away from nations in the general 
interest? Nations bent on aggression would go through 
the form of a hearing, and proceed with their designs 
afterwards. There would, therefore, still be wars. But 
it is inconceivable that the league as such would ever 
be called upon to wage war under the terms of the com- 
pact. It is possible that, after a hearing, the nations 
may still regard a threatened war as so unjust or so 
dangerous to the world at large that they will come to- 
gether and say: “This may not be.” But that they may 
do now. 

Objection is made that the league plan calls for co- 
operation with monarchies. In many constitutional 
monarchies, such as those of Italy, Holland, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, etc., the people practically enjoy 
self-government. France and Switzerland are repub- 
lics, and England is a true democracy despite its mon- 
archial form of government. Drawing our love of lib- 
erty originally from England, we have paid back the 
debt. ‘The example of the successful practice of a broad 
democracy here encouraged its growth, not only in the 
mother country, but generally throughout the world. 
Social democracy, which is opportunity to rise in life, 
and is largely the result of economic conditions, is 
greater in all new countries than in the countries of the 
old world. It is greater in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the United States than in England. But 
when we come to political democracy, which is the op- 
portunity for the will of the people to express itself in 
law, there is more of that in England than in the United 
States. If one knows what the will of the English 
people is, he can pretty well gauge the action of the 
English Parliament. Is the same true here? Old age 
and disability pensions every justice-loving man of the 
United States would like to see established here. Have 
we got them? If it be the fault of Federal or State 
constitutions, does this alter the fact? 





CO-OPERATION VERSUS COMPULSION 
IN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
~ SOCIETY OF NATIONS 
By ALPHEUS H. SNOW 


D URING the past two years, perhaps as a result of the 
war, a plan has been seriously advanced and widely 
supported for organizing a League of Nations on a com- 
pulsive basis, and during the same period a plan of wider 
scope has been brought forward, with equal seriousness 
and with a considerable following, for organizing the 
whole society of nations on a compulsive basis. 

The first plan is that of the League to Enforce Peace. 
The other is that of the Fabian Society of London. The 
latter is a proposal for organizing all the nations com- 
pulsively under what is called a “supernational author- 
ity.” This “supernational authority” is to have concil- 
iative, judicial, legislative, and executive functions and 
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organs, and is to enforce its decisions by means of an 
international police and by economic force. The plan 
recognizes and provides for large district unions of na- 
tions after the manner of the Pan American Union— 
each district union co-operating with the others to up- 
hold the society of nations and the supernational author- 
ity. The eight great powers are to occupy a special po- 
sition in the whole organization, evidently as an Inner 
League to Enforce Peace. 

Such movements, so elaborated and so supported, 
challenge our attention and consideration. It is our 
duty to examine them, and either to support them or to 
state our reasons for opposing them when suitable op- 
portunity is given. 

For myself, I wish to say that my objections to such 
a scheme are not based on any notion or belief that the 
use of force is not justifiable in any case. The experi- 
ence of mankind has, I believe, abundantly proved that 
in some kinds of organization the use of force is neces- 
sary, and therefore justifiable. Whether force ought to 
be used in a particular political organization depends 
upon whether it is possible to use it in that political 
society so as to effect the object of that society. In the 
society of nations, or in any league of nations, it seems 
to me that the use of force is impracticable, and there- 
fore unjustifiable. I shall therefore attempt to base my 
objections on accepted principles of political science and 
on considerations of practical politics. 

The plan of constitution of the proposed league con- 
sists of a contracting clause and four articles. By the 
contracting clause the United States and some other na- 
tions—evidently less than all—are to constitute them- 
selves into a political union described as a “League,” the 
members binding themselves to the observance of the 
four articles. No object is stated ; no fundamental prin- 
ciples of individual and national right and duty are de- 
clared; no constitutional prohibitions designed to safe- 
guard these fundamental principles are to be accepted 
by the signatory nations; no legal limitations of any 
kind upon the processes and organs provided for in the 
four articles are established. 

The first article obligates the signatories to use the 
process of judicial settlement as respects all “justicia- 
ble” questions, subject only to the limitations of 
treaties—that is to say. in conformity with particular or 
general agreements—and provides for the institution of 
an organ or organs of adjudication called “a judicial 
tribunal.” 

The second article obligates the signatories to use the 
process of conciliation as respects all other questions 
arising between them not settled by negotiation, and 
provides for the institution of an organ or organs of 
conciliation called “a council of conciliation.” 

The third article obligates the signatories jointly to 
use forthwith both their economic and military forces 
against any one of their number that goes to war or 
commits acts of hostility against another of the signa- 
tories before any question arising shall be submitted, as 
provided in the foregoing two articles, but fails to insti- 
tute any organ to determine, direct, and apply the force. 

The fourth article provides for the process of formu- 
lation and codification of rules of international law, 
which formulaticns and codifications, unless some signa- 
tory shall signify its dissent within a stated period, 
shall thereafter govern the decisions of the organ or or- 
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gans described in the first article as “a judicial tri- 
bunal.” The fourth article also obligates the signatories 
to institute an organ or organs of formulation and codi- 
lication of the rules of international law described as 
“conferences.” 

Such being the provisions of the proposed constitu- 
tion of the League of Nations to Enforce Peace, let us 
consider them briefly. 

In the first place, it must be recognized that no criti- 
cism is made or intended of the first, second, and fourth 
articles of the constitution taken by themselves. ‘These 
articles provide for a general treaty binding the signa- 
tory nations to use processes and establish organs of 
adjudication, conciliation, and law formulation. These 
processes and these organs are, as pointed out by Dr. 
John Bassett Moore, in his learned and inspiring ad- 
dress as the presiding officer of the last Mohonk Confer- 
ence, the normal processes and organs of the co-operative 
and non-compulsive form of organization. ‘This con- 
ference incorporated in its platform of last year resolu- 
tions advocating the general application of these pro- 
cesses and the general establishment of these organs 
between nations. The League to Enforce Peace pro- 
poses to take the processes and organs which are peculiar 
to voluntary and co-operative organization, and make 
them compulsive. The normal processes and organs of 
the compulsive form of organization are, of course, the 
legislative, the judicial, and the executive. The plan of 
the League to Enforce Peace therefore is an attempt to 
confuse two antithetical forms of organization. 

The plan assumes that a league of nations could com- 
pel anv member nation to submission in a manner com- 
parable with that by which a nation compels its citizens 
and societies to submission. A war waged by a coalition 
of nations having five hundred millions of population 
against a nation having a hundred millions would 
doubtless not be able to effect the submission of the 
nation. It would, however, mean practically universal 
war, followed by universal bankruptcy and famine. In 
proposing a compulsion of nations, therefore, the plan 
seems to propose an impossibility in fact. 

The constitution of the proposed league may be con- 
strued as providing that the league shall compel its 
members to submit to having, their disputes with other 
members submitted to adjudication or conciliation, or 
as providing that the league shall punish or abolish any 
nation refusing to submit to adjudication or concilia- 
tion. If it is to be construed as proposing to compel 
submission to conciliation, it proposes an impossibility 
in the nature of things. Such use of force is negated 
by the definition of conciliation. The word “concilia- 
tion” is the one selected by the English-speaking part of 
the world to express a wholly voluntary and persuasive 
process by which a person brings the influence of re- 
ligious belief, of experience and of reason, to bear upon 
the minds and consciences of other persons who are in- 
volved in a disagreement which is becoming or has 
become a dispute, and which may lead to violence. The 
sole purpose and end of conciliation is to induce the 
disagreeing or disputing parties voluntarily to agree. 
That force may be used in aid of conciliation is doubt- 
less true, but the vlan does not so limit the use of force. 
It provides for conquering a nation and forcing it to 
submit to the league’s will when it has refused to submit 
to adjudication or conciliation. This is a compulsion 
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placing a nation at the mercy of the other members of 
the league whencver they, after condemning it as a vio- 
later of the league’s constitution, succeed in conquering 
it. Such provisions for conquering and punishing, or 
perhaps dividing and abolishing, nations are abhorrent 
to modern ideas. 

The plan contains no provision for an executive to 
wield the force of the union, nor for a permanent legis- 
lature to determine how the force is to be used. ‘I'he 
force used is to be joint force—that is, joint and several 
force—not united force. ‘he experience of mankind 
in the use of the compulsive form of organization warns 
us of the dangers of the use of any force in any organ- 
ized society, or union of organized societies, except the 
united force of the society in aid of the powers which 
are conferred on it by the members, and which are con- 
stitutionally and legally limited by a fundamental con- 
stitution. When the law and will of the society is 
constitutionally formulated, declared, and applied by its 
legislative, judicial, and executive organs, the executive, 
when necessary, wields the force of the society so as to 
make its law effective in determining the actions and 
relationships of the members in their own and the com- 
mon interest. An organized society or union wielding 
force, without a definite legislative and executive organ 
to direct the force in execution of the legally limited 
judgment and will of the society, is a political anomaly 
of the kind aptly described by Jefferson as an “en- 
tangling alliance.” It is an alliance, because it is an 
imperfect and defective union; it is entangling, because 
it involves the members of the imperfect and defective 
union in a tangled mass of relationships and activities. 
for the disentanglement of which force is used without 
adequate determination, direction, and limitation, and 
without those arrangements for solving disagreements 
before they reach the acute stage of dispute which is 
essential to the orderly, economical, and efficient use of 
force. 

As illustrating the possibilities of entanglement, it is 
only necessary to consider some of the questions which 
each of the signatory nations in the proposed league 
would have to decide for itself in order that their eco- 
nomic and military forces might be used jointly. What 
“question” in a given case is to be “submitted,” of ail 
the various questions which are possible to be regarded 
as the questions in dispute when great nations or. great 
groups of nations stand threatening each other and on 
the verge of war? What is a “submission” of a dispute 
to adjudication or to conciliation? What is an act of 
hostility? What is economic force? How shall it be 
used in a given vase? What shall happen if both, or all, 
the nations between whom questions arise insist that 
they will not submit their dispute to adjudication or 
conciliation, and proceed to fight regardless of the rest ? 
Is it to be permitted, when both parties to the dispute 
violate their obligations as members of the league and 
engage in war, that the others may be neutral, or must 
the non-disputants fight both the disputants? Would 
any member of the league which felt that both belliger- 
ents had violated its provisions be able to claim any 
rights or perform any duties as a neutral, if other na- 
tions of the league held that only one of the belligerents 
had violated the constitution of the league ? 

The proposal that the members of the league shall use 
joint economic and military force recognizes and legal- 
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izes the use of military force to bring into operation the 
destructive economic forces of cold and hunger. Kco- 
nomic force used to compel submission, if morally justi- 
liable at all, can only be justified when used as humanely 
as possible by a skillful legislature and executive of a 
responsible organized society. In time of 
nomic force may be so directed as to affect classes ot 
people, to the benefit of all. In times of war, however, 
it can only be used to compel submission, and inevitably 
injures both combatants and non-combatants. 
nomic force used in war, or as a substitute for military 
force in compelling submission, destroys alike infants, 
children, women, the sick, the aged, as well as the men 
of fighting age and ability. The horrors of its use fa 
surpass the horrors of war between armed men. The 
use of economic force to compel submission—whether 
by encirclement and siege on land, by blockage of com- 
mercial ports, by destroying unarmed ships of com- 
merce, by general embargo, by general prohibitive tariff, 
or by prohibitive regulations designed to effect a boy- 
cott—recoils upon those who use it. Not only does such 
use of economic force generally involve the nation using 
it in economic loss, but, since it involves the destruction 
of the weak the innocent, and the helpless, it decivilizes 
the people of the nation using it and sets back civiliza- 
tion generally. 

The league, therefore, in order not to be an entangling 
alliance, and in order not to extend the inhumane and 
decivilizing use of economic force, must have a perma- 
nent legislature and an executive. But if these are 
added, the plan becomes one for establishing a Federal 
State out of widely-separated nations. The failure of 
the Imperia! Federation movement in the British Em- 
pire shows that a Federal State composed of non-con 
tiguous States or nations is an impossibility. 

The proposed constitution of the league makes no 
reference to the greater part of the internal relationships 
of the league, and none at all to its external relation- 
ships. ‘That such a league would arouse suspicion and 
jealousy on the part of the omitted nations goes withoui 
saying. The league, in order to have an opportunity to 
be internally peaceful, would have to be so completely 
dominant over all nations ontside it that those nations 
either separately or in alliance—would never dare to 
attack it or any member of it. A dominant league 
would soon bring under its control all the weak and 
backward nations outside it, and the world would find 
itself in the hands of an oligarchy of widely separated 
nations—an oligarchy which would itself ultimately be 
ruled by the nation or nations controlling the sea. 

The proposed constitution of the league, whether it 
provides for a weak league, a strong league, or a domi- 
nating league, is inconsistent with the whole conception 
of the society of nations and of the laws of nations rec- 
ognized, formulated, and applied by that society, which 
has been slowly built up by the thought and effort of the 
world. <A league of separated nations differs in nature 
from a league of contiguous nations. A league of sepa- 
rated nations must, in order to live, be dominance at sea, 
and probably also on the land and in the air. A league 
of contiguous nations forms a district in the whole or- 
ganization of the earth’s surface, and its local self-gov- 
ernment is consistent with the local self-government of 
other district leagues. If the world were divided among 
several great district leagues or unions, they would tend 
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to establish a supernational authority over all. A league 
of separated nations, on the other hand, would tend to 
be the supernational authority. 1f there were several 
such leagues, they would tend to fight until one of them 
became the supernational authority. 

Finally, the plan exposes all nations to new and real 
dangers. It is said by the promoters of the plan that 
the league is not dangerous to its members or to the na- 
tions outside of it, because the members will never be 
called upon to perform their obligation to go to war, 
since the mere existence of the league and the fear of 
joint action will keep the peace. ‘lhe hard experience 
of many men and women who have entered into dan- 
gerous obligations on representations made to them by 
persons they have trusted that they would never be re- 
quired to fulfill their obligations proves the fallacious- 
uess of this plea. 

We conclude, therefore, that the proposed constitution 
of the League to Enforce Peace is objectionable: 

Because it seeks to use the processes and organs which 
are suitable only for the voluntary and co-operative form 
of organization and to make them compulsive ; 

Because it proposes compulsion of great nations by a 
number of great nations, which is either an impossibility 
or a plan for universalizing war ; 

Because it either proposes to submit to possible de- 
struction nations adjudged by the league to have vio- 
lated its constitution, and thereby ultimately to estab- 
lish a world monopoly, or to compel submission to con- 
ciliation, which is impossible in the nature of things ; 

Because it lacks a permanent legislature and an ex- 
ecutive, and thereby provides for an entangling alliance 
and an indefinite and disorderly extension of economic 
force which, however applied, is essentially inhuman, 
since it operates upon non-combatants as well as com- 
batants ; 

Because, if a permanent legislature and an executive 
be added, the plan becomes one for the establishment of 
a Federal State composed of widely separated nations, 
which experience shows to be impossible ; 

Because the league must either be weak and subject to 
external attack, or dominant over all outside nations; 

Because the league, being composed of scattered na- 
tions, whether it be weak and precarious, or strong and 
dominant, is inconsistent with the whole conception of 
the society of nations and the law of nations, and tends 
to the destruction of international order and law; 

Because the league is not, as its advocates would have 
us believe, a means of producing universal peace with- 
out danger to its members, but, if carried into effect, 
would be a political union of an imperfect and defective 
kind, involving its members in complicated and highly 
onerous relationships, and imposing upon each obliga- 
tions which it must fulfil at the risk of its destruction 
by the others. 

Are we, then, driven to the conclusion that there 1s no 
hope for a more economical, efficient, and therefore 
peaceful, organization of the society of nations except 
by organizing that society into a Federal State, which is 
clearly beyond the range of practical politics? I be- 
lieve not. The possibilities of voluntary and co-opera- 
tive organization have not yet been exhausted. In the 
industrial world, as at present organized, enormous 
groups and societies and corporations carry on their 
operations and settle their disputes and strikes by 
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wholly voluntary and conciliative methods. ‘Ihe success 
attained in this field should stimulate those who are in- 
terested in political organization on a vast scale to 
explore the possibilities of this new science-of co-opera- 
tive organization. ‘The great industrial groups and 
societies of the modern industrial world resemble nations 
in that no compulsion of them by the State is possible, 
because their power rivals that of the State itself. But 
experience seems to have shown that not only is com- 
pulsion of those vast societies impossible, but that it is 
also unnecessary, since the increasing reasonableness of 
democratically organized societies, under modern condi- 
tions of universal education, makes conciliation increas- 
ingly possible. It may well be that the voluntary pro- 
cesses and organs which have been found suitable for 
holding in co-operative union the great industrial groups 
and societies may prove to be more effective for holding 
the nations together in peace than the compulsive pro- 
cesses and organs which we use in our Federal States. 

Moreover, the nations of the world are now actually 
organized as a voluntary and co-operative union under 
the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes. That convention, as adopted by the 
First Hague Conference, was accepted by all the nations 
of the world except three small nations—Costa Rica, 
Honduras, and Korea—the last named of which has 
since lost its independence. It was thus, to all intents 
and purposes, a unanimous and universal compact of all 
nations. It formed the signatory nations into a union 
by establishing certain processes for determining their 
relationships as members of the union, and by insti- 
tuting certain organs of the union to carry on these 
processes. It was thus a constitution. By its universal 
acceptance the union of all nations became a matter of 
political fact and practical politics. The union thus 
constituted was an organized political society with pro- 
cesses and organs of conciliation, arbitration, and law 
formulation. The convention, as originally adopted, 
still holds, although the revisions and amendments made 
at the Second Conference, in 1907, have not yet received 
unanimous adoption. 

The union of nations thus constituted was, however, 
a very imperfect union. The processes were unscien- 
tific and the organs were inadequate. These processes 
may be made more scientific and these organs may be 
made more adequate. To do this would be doing, in a 
new way and on a broader scale, what our American 
statesmen did in 1787—it would be the formation of “a 
more perfect union.” 

The perfecting of the co-operative union of the na- 
tions will require not only the scientific development 
and the loca] extension of the processes of conciliation, 
adjudication, and law formulation throughout the 
union, but also the removal of the obstacles to the co- 
operative life and action of the nations. The principa! 
obstacles at the present time are the external monopo- 
lies of nations and secret agreements. These external 
monopolies may be abolished by means of universal 
agreements for the common and equal use by nations 
of the sea and the air, which are by nature the common 
property of all nations; by the extension of the areas of 
Federal or co-operative union on the land, and by recog- 
nizing the “open door” in colonies, dependencies, and 
spheres of influence. Secret agreements can, it would 
seem, only be abolished by the gradual establishment of 
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the principle that all secret agreements are void for all 
purposes, as contrary to public policy. 

It may thus be possible to make the existing union of 
nations so effective that economic or military force will 
not be required. If, however, such force should be 
found necessary, a basis will have been laid for the estab- 
lishment of a suitable and legally limited supernational 
authority to wield the force of the union with skill and 
efficiency, and such a supernational authority will no 
doubt in due time be evolved. 

The practical course, therefore, is, it would seem, to 
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take as our basis of thought and action the present writ- 
ten constitution of the co-operative union of nations— 
the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Interna 
tional Disputes as originally adopted, the one unanimous 
act which has ever happened among men, so far as ap- 
pears, since the dawn of history. On that foundation, 
it may be possible, by taking thought and proceeding 
with careful steps, gradually to evolve a more and more 
perfect co-operative union of the nations, which shal! 
secure to them order and law and permit them to live in 
peace. 


DO ARMAMENTS PROVOKE WAR? 


Are large armaments as such either provocative of war or deterrents of arbitral and judicial settlement 


of international difference? 


AFFIRMATIVE,* By DR. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


Y ANSWER is, They are, and these are my reasons: 
First, because of their nature. ‘They are in real- 

ity enormous masses of explosives. ‘lhe explosives are 
vf two kinds, chemical and human. ‘heir presence de- 
ranges the norma! beating of the world’s heart. We can 
uever have national health on this planet until swollen 
urmies and navies are abolished. ‘They create a state of 
mind out of which war, soon or late, must inevitably 
come. ‘l'hey are fomenters and feeders of fear. Dump 
down in front of my house a ton of dynamite or gun- 
powder, and I at once become nervous. 1 cannot help 
it. You may say that they will not hurt me. That 
does not quiet me a bit. 1 know there are many bad 
boys and mischief-making men in the world, and | can- 
not sleep sound with that pile of explosives at my front 
door. Great armaments are huge heaps of gunpowder 
and gun-cotton and dynamite and lyddite and melinite, 
and when they are piled along all the national frontiers 
the nations cannot work with quiet pulse or sleep a sleep 
that is sound. For forty years Europe has tossed and 
moaned in a hideous nightmare. War itself came at 
last as a relief. Fear begets suspicion. Out of sus- 
picion springs dislike, dislike deepens into hate, hate 
rushes on to bloodshed. Fear, suspicion, dislike, hate, 
slaughter—these are steps in the stairway down which 
nations pass to hell—shoved down by their armaments. 
But armaments are more than metal and chemicals. 
Armaments are made largely of flesh and blood. Armies 
ure men; so also are navies. Large armies and navies 
mean tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions 
of men. Along, then, with your tons of chemical ex- 
plosives, you have explosive material done up in the 
bodies of a vast multitude of men. These men must 
have oflicers—hundreds, thousands of them—thirty-five 
thousand to every million meu—and out of every hun- 
dred of them you can expect one or more Bernhardis— 
men who believe that war is a biological necessity, that 
it is the mother of all the virtues, and that every nation 
must perform those deeds of blood and valor which, 
above everything else, bring national renown. Bern- 
hardi is not simply a Prussian; he is a Russian, a 


* The reply to Dr. Jefferson's arguments, by Rear Admiral 
Austin M. Knight, U. 8S. N., will appear in our August issue. 


Frenchman, an Englishman, an American. He lives 
everywhere. He is in every army. He is a type which 
persists. He is a product of the barracks. You cannot 
eliminate him. You must always reckon with him. 
He will talk. He will write. He will organize a war 
party. ‘The bigger the army the taller is Bernhardi, the 
mightier the war party. You may lament it, but you 
cannot change it. If you want an army, you must take 
Bernhardi. If you insist on a big army, you will have 
a crowd of Bernhardis. It is cruel injustice to say that 
all military and naval officers want war. Many of them 
abhor war with an abhorrence deep and true. But you 
cannot have an army in which there will not be at least 
one Bernhardi, and in every army in every country 
today there are many Bernhardis. Now Bernhardi is a 
provocative of war. He always has his eye on the next 
war. It is inevitable, imminent. He dreams of power 
of conquest. He moves heaven and earth to plant his 
ideas in the public mind. By his propaganda he makes 
his nation feared. He kindles at last a fire which may 
burn up the world. . 

Huge armies give birth to Bernhardi; also to a twin 
brother—Krupp. You cannot have an army without 
Krupp. The army is dependent on him. Without him 
the army can do nothing. Krupp is the munition- 
maker. He manufactures the guns and the ships and 
all the explosives. ‘The bigger your army, the taller be- 
comes Krupp. If the nation votes millions for arma- 
ment, Krupp is pleased. If it votes tens of millions, 
Krupp is delighted. If it votes hundreds of millions, 
Krupp is hilarious. If it votes billions, Krupp dances 
for joy. The bigger the military and naval budgets, 
the happier is Krupp, and the mightier. He employs 
more and more men; adds more acres to his plant; 
amasses more capital, and extends his influence until 
he looms the chief man in the nation. He becomes at 
last almost a demigod, able even to control the national 
weather. He launches international storms. He covers 
the heavens with clouds. He sends the lightning, and 
while the lightning is playing he tightens his clutches 
on the national treasury. He starves every department 
cf national activity in order to convert national treasure 
into guns. He has costly machinery. It must be kept 
running. He has thousands of workmen. They can- 
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not be allowed to be idle. Hence improved guns must 
be introduced every few years, and battleships must go 
to the junk heap before they have seen service. A 
great man is Krupp! He is not merely a Prussian; he 
is a Russian, a Frenchman, a Britisher, an American. 
He has different names in different lands, but he is 
everywhere the same man. He is a patriot, and he 
always puts money in his purse. You must get ac- 
quainted with him if you want to know why great arma- 
ments are a menace. 

Krupp works through the journalist. Without the 
printing press he is undone. Newspapers, when owned 
by men of low type, are the most dangerous of all the 
poisoners of the wells of international good will. Their 
capacity for mischief cannot be measured. In all coun- 
tries the big newspapers—with few exceptions—are for 
big armaments. Krupp and the millionaire journalist 
usually join hands. ‘l'hey are both men of power. It 
would be unfair to say that the munition-maker bribes 
or hires the editor. He simply uses him. ‘The editor 
is indispensable when it comes to creating war panics 
and stampeding the nation into wilder schemes of pre- 
paredness. He crowds his columns with insolent gossip 
and lying rumors, and fills his readers’ hearts with dark 
imaginations and terrifying fears. He excites hatred 
toward every nation against which he sets his heart. 
Lord Northcliffe, for instance, owns the Daily Mail, the 
Daily Mirror, the Daily Graphic, the Daily Express, the 
Evening News, the Daily Times, and the Weekly Dis- 
patch. ‘This is what Lord Northcliffe said several years 
ago in an interview in the Paris Matin: “We detest the 
Germans cordially. I will never allow the least thing 
to be printed in my journal which might wound France, 
but I would not let anything be printed which might be 
agreeable to Germany.” There you see the journalist 
at his worst. Northcliffe is found in every one of the 
world’s capitals. He lives in Washington, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco. You cannot get rid of him. 
You cannot silence him. You must reckon with him. 
He has matches, and you jeopardize civilization when 
you pile up the gunpowder around him. Are large ar- 
maments provocative of war? Yes; for the reason that 
they are explosives, and are within reach of Bernhardi 
and Krupp and Northcliffe. 

There is a second reason why huge armaments provoke 
war. They are confessions of distrust, and therefore 
strain and finally break down international friendship. 
Without confidence nothing goes on well in this world. 
Armaments smash confidence to splinters. Nations all 
arm now in defense. They themselves seck only justice 
and the things which are right, but their neighbors, 
alas! are unprincipled rascals, against whom they must 
be on their guard. To arm in defense is, therefore, an 
insult to the nation you arm against. A nation multi- 
plying its guns, and all the time protesting it arms 
solely in defense, is slandering its neighbors. It is say- 
ing: “My neighbors are cut-throats and bandits, and | 
must be ready to beat them off with a club.” That is 
what we say to Japan when we strengthen our Pacific 
defenses, and that is what we say to Germany when we 
talk about five hundred millions in five years for new 
ships to be ready for her when she comes. When once 
bad feeling is engendered, it is easier to fight. 

Armed peace is a form of war. Armament is in real- 
ity an attack on some other nation. That nation meets 
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it with a counter-attack. Launch a dreadnought, and 
there is a counter-dreadnought ; a cruiser, and there is 
a counter-cruiser; a submarine, and there is a counter- 
submarine. You cannot arm for defense without com- 
pelling others to arm for defense, and when the defense 
have reached a certain point of perfection there will be 
war. Just now many Americans are trying to draw a 
line between armament for defense and armament for 
aggression. ‘There is no such line possible. What is 
defensive for you, will be offensive to your neighbor. 
Men say: “We arm not for war, but against war,” and 
think they have said something. They have said noth- 
You can’t change a situation by altering a prepos- 
ition. It makes no difference at all whether you arm 
for offense or defense—for war or against war. The 
effect is precisely the same, and the budgets are the 
same. Great Britain armed for defense only. A navy 
was necessary, she said, to protect her commerce. Ger- 
many built up a vast commerce, and, acting on the 
British philosophy, she said she had to protect it with 
a fleet. Every German, from Von Bulow down, de- 
clared it was only for defense, but no Englishman be- 
lieved it. Every Englishman declared that the British 
navy was solely for defense, but no German believed it. 
What is the use of fooling ourselves with words? It is 
not what we say, but what we do, that shapes the charac- 
ter and destiny of the world. England armed for de- 
fense, and Germany did the same, and they met at last 
on the field of blood. They did not want to fight. 
Every Englishman of note has said that within the last 
ten years. Every German in official position has said 
that Germany desired only the friendship of England. 
The Kaiser said it, and Marschall von Bieberstein and 
Prince Lichnowsky and Herr von Jagow and all the rest 
of them. You may say they were lying. I cannot go 
with you. I believe they were all honest men, and spoke 
the truth. The best men in Britain and Germany had 
no desire to fight. ‘Those two great empires were driven 
to war by their guns. The expanding squadrons of bat- 
tleships on the North Sea simply drove them irresistibly 
apart, snapping the ties made sacred by the memories 
of a thousand years. 

In the third place, large armaments precipitate war, 
because in times of national excitement the control of 
affairs passes inevitably into the hands of the most ag- 
gressive and best organized body of men in the nation. 
As a recent writer in the Berliner Tageblatt says, “Even 
the most gifted and most industrious monarch disap- 
pears behind the machine.” Now the army and navy 
are machines. They are organized for swift and vigor- 
ous action. The English papers have prided themselves 
for years on-the fact that in case of war the British 
navy would get its blow in first, before the other nation 
had time even to read in the papers that war had been 
declared. At the First Hague Conference the head of 
the German delegation, Count Miinster, disparaged arbi- 
tration, saving: “It would be injurious to Germany. 
Germany is prepared for war. She can mobilize her 
army in ten days. Arbitration simply gives rival powers 
time to put themselves in readiness.” At the same con- 
ference, Sir John Fisher spoke for England. His argu- 
ment was this: “The British navy is prepared. A vast 
deal depends on prompt action by the navy. The truce 
afforded by arbitration proceedings will give other 
powers time to put themselves into complete readiness.” 
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This is the spirit of the army and navy always. It is 
fundamental in military tactics that the blow shall be 
swift. No time must be wasted on reflection or on dis- 
cussion. The machine, when ready, must move at once. 
It is disheartening, therefore, to hear just now so many 
Americans crying for guns and saying: “We do not 
want war; we do not intend war,” just as though na- 
tions get what they want or intend. They get what 
they prepare for. In a crisis our big army and navy, 
if created, will fall into the hands of the then dominant 
political party, into the hands of the ruling faction of 
that party, into the hands of the most energetic group 
in that faction, into the hands of the most vigorous and 
ambitious individual in that group. The people will 
have nothing to say when the crucial hour arrives. Even 
the alleged rulers will have exceedingly little to say. It 
is the men who have been trained for war who, when 
the clock strikes, leap into the saddle and drag the na- 
tion after them. That is what happened in Berlin in 
the feverish August of 1914. William IT is a man of 
unusual strength, but when the army chiefs all told him 
there must be no delay, the fateful ultimatum was sent. 
and the war was on! 

Great armies and navies are, of necessity, the im- 
Placable foes of arbitral and judicial methods of settling 
international disputes. Militarists have scant patience 
with diplomatists who want to investigate and consider 
and reason. They do not care to untie knots; they pre- 
fer to cut them. In 1908, when Bosnia and Herze- 
govinia were taken by Austria, there was no conference 
for discussion. Germany appeared in shining armor, 
and the case was settled, not by reason, but by the army. 
Later on at Agadir, Great Britain appeared by the side 
of France in shining armor. The case was settled, not 
by reason, but by the navy. It was those two settle- 
ments which unsettled the world. Big armaments shove 
reason aside, and throw the purple over the shoulders of 
force. If you point a gun at me, T cannot reason. I 
fall back on my primitive instincts. Tf T am strong, the 
tiger in me comes to the front, and T try to knock vou 
over or tear vou to pieces. If I am weak, the fox in me 
becomes dominant, and T trick you if T can. Guns cut 
the nerves of arbitration. Diplomatic pressure (which 
means the pressure of 16-inch guns) is a kind of press- 
ure that squeezes out the life of justice and of liberty, 
and leaves nations irritated and revengeful. 

Great armies and great navies are a deadening. 
blighting. intolerable curse. They are a nuisance and 
a menace, a plague and a scourge. The world cannot 
breathe freely until they are eliminated. Tnternational 
diplomacy cannot be sound so long as these excrescences 
exist. World finances cannot be normal until this in- 
eubus is thrown off. Our Christian ideals cannot be 
realized so long as Cesar sits on the throne of the world. 
The mailed fist is an enemy of Christ. Shining armeur 
is an abomination to God. Hague Conferences will 
make tardy progress until we escape the domination of 
the military-naval experts. Peace palaces are built in 
vain so long as competitive armaments surround them. 
The rights of humanity are never safe when propped 
up by huee engines of war. Great armaments must he 
eotten rid of. Thev will be when the neople decree it 
Tt is for all who love mankind to nroceed to organize the 
world. Our fathers organized thirteen commonwealths 
into a Republic. The principle was sound, and the 
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thirteen have increased to forty-eight. We must now 
help to organize the nations into a family to be 
erned by justice and liberty and good will. It 


r - 
go\ 


not 


1s 


for us to adopt the stupid European policy of armed 
peace, or to train every boy to shoot, which is the old 


Pequot ideal, or to give a new lease of life to a philos- 
ophy that is Pagan and rotten; it is for us to bend all 
our energies at this crisis in history to the working out 
of a plan whereby the world’s armaments shall be melted, 
and the streams of gold and brain energy now devoted 
to the multiplication of the instruments of blood shall 
he consecrated to the creation of those constructive and 
beneficent agencies and institutions which shall heal the 
running sores of the world, provide for its multitudinous 
and clamorous needs, and open the beautiful gates of a 
thousand vears of peace. 


A LETTER 


CRISTOBAL, CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, 
May 21, 1916. 


To the Editor Apvocate or PEACE. 

Sin: Tt was with mingled pleasure and pain, enthus- 
iasmy and disappointment, approval and disgust, that I 
read the paralleled articles on “War, Religion, and Pre- 
” in the May issue of the Anvocarr or Peace, 


paredness 
Rabbi Wise and Rabbi Schulman, of New 


written by 
York. 

It seems, indeed, strange that one who thinks he 
speaks for religion can honestly say “we should be 
listened to when we plead for justice, because of the au- 
thority” (presumably brute force and violence) “we can 
put behind our plea.” Is justice, then, only what is 
established as such by force and violence? One 
tempted to ask for the writer’s definition of other terms, 
including religion. The way in which they are used 
makes it improbable that his definitions agree even ap- 
proximately with the general understanding of state- 
ments and definitions in dictionaries. 

Again we note: “Nothing so impresses the imagina- 
tion of the average man with the duty of service” (for 
what?) “as to make him feel early in life that he is to 
give up time for preparation, and eventually to be ready 
to lay down his life in the service of his country.” 
Again one is tempted to ask for definitions of service, 
of duty, of country, and also whether the ideals of such 
are not lost by the emphasis placed on militarism and 
force. IT most freely, honestly, and emphatically state 
that, when my country ceases to stand for ideals of lib- 
erty, freedom, and fraternity, and granting to other 
nations the same riahts it claims for itself, there is 
nothing left in my country for which T should fight. 
And such ideals and principles of democracy, as T under- 
stand these things, are not fostered or promoted. by mili- 
tarism or imperialism. And T would class the state- 
ment that “there is no contradiction between promoting 
peace and ‘preparedness,’ ” as | understand the “prepar- 
edness” advocated by Roosevelt, Henry A. Wise Wood 
et al., as absolutely false. 

Real progress toward elimination of, war and “promo- 
tion of peace” will be rapidly made if, or when, any 
leading government now engaged in armament races 
will match every dollar expended for military measures 
with another honestly and efficiently expended to edu- 
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cate the world as to economic uses and objects of war. 
And why not, on the same theory by which corpora- 
tions subsidize research for methods of manufacture to 
replace those demonstrated unsatisfactory, uneconom- 
ical, and inefficient? Is it not a sad reflection on the 
production and distribution systems of any country, on 
common-sense justice and on democracy, when nations 
who boast of their superiority of citizenship and of the 
natural resources of their country must insist on com- 
mercial exchange of alleged “surplus” production on 
their own terms enforced by violence? 

T most earnestly endorse Rabbi Wise’s statement that 
“the recent declaration of a considerable group of 
churchmen in favor of increasing military ‘preparedness’ 
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at this time constitutes one of the sorriest possible in- 
dictments of the church.” In conclusion, I will also add 
that if statements of Rabbi Schulman and inferences 
therefrom, as I understand them, indicate accurately 
ideals of the church and religion, and that a “champion 
of peace and good will to men” can only dispense “jus- 
tice” by means of “authority” (military force and brute 
violence) then I say “to hell with the church and re- 
ligion,” as they no longer mean what I have supposed 
they did. However, as yet, I believe church and re- 
ligious ideals are the more accurately stated in and to be 
inferred from the comment of Rabbi Wise. 
Most sincerely, 
F. G. Swanson. 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


EACE on the Mexican border has been preached at 

Corpus Christi, Texas, if it has not been noticeably 
practiced in other quarters. Notice is received of a De- 
hate Anual de Paz, held in the high school of that city 
on May 28 last, in which twelve Mexican boys and girls 
under 16 years of age participated, to the edification of 
a combined American and Mexican audience. The pro- 
ceedings were conducted in Spanish, and the judges 
were: Senor J. A. Fernandez, Reverend Senor Torres, 
and Dr. Martinez, of Corpus Christi. The boy and girl 
obtaining “mayor calificacion” were awarded prizes by 
Mrs. F. M. Fox, of the Woman’s Monday Club, through 
whose interest and initiative the contest was made pos- 


sible. 


Among the many preparations for war now under 
way in this country is to be noted the ambitious cam- 
paign of the Committee on Industrial Preparedness, 
working in co-operation with the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the American Society of Electrical Engineers, and the 


American Chemical Society. Through free advertise- 
ments in the leading newspapers, the committee an- 
nounces a new organization, under Government sanc- 
tion, of more than 30,000 American engineers and 
chemists, who are to make a sweeping survey of the in- 
dustrial resources of the United States. ‘Their claim 
is that by this investigation the Government will be 
given detailed information of such a sort as to make 
victory much more assured in any war for which it 
chooses to prepare. The motto of the committee is 
“National Defense and International Peace,” but it also 
employs with considerable emphasis another phrase, 
viz.: “Military Preparedness Wins the Battle, but In- 
dustrial Preparedness Wins the War.” ‘The public is 
urged to co-operate in raising up this “impregnable wall 
of defense.” 


Statements continually made that the Middle 
West does not support the spreading enthusiasm for 
preparedness are amply substantiated in the case of 
Kansas. In the city of Hutchinson, of that State, 
Mayor Gleadall announced official sanction for a pre- 
paredness parade to be held June 3, but only to be met 
by a storm of protest from all quarters. Petitions 


against the movement poured in immediately from 
every part of the county, and so strong an anti-mili- 
tarist committee was at once formed as practically to 
assure that the gencral opinion would be supported. 
Protest was also voiced by the lieutenant governor of 
the State in a public statement, in which he declared 
that “such a parade would be an endorsement of the 
kind of preparedness favored by the manufacturers of 
arms and ammunition. Kansas people, while generally 
ready to support and help pay for adequate prepared- 
ness, are not inclined to go the limit desired by the ex- 
tremists. There will naturally be much opposition to 
putting out the inference that Kansas is for militarism.” 


The National League for an All-American Cus- 
toms Union issues a blank petition for the use of those 
Americans who believe that something more than the 
Monroe Doctrine, A. B. C. conferences, and meetings of 
Pan American societies are necessary for perfect amity 
between the Americas. ‘lhis is addressed to the Presi- 
dent and the Committee on Ways and Means of Con- 
gress as follows: 

“To cement the bonds of friendship with all America: to 
promote the we!fare of ourselves and our neighbors, and to 
benefit alike consumers and manufacturers, we respectfully 
request the immediate passage of an amendment to the 
present tariff which will provide for the free admission of 
importations vf the products of any American country 
which will admit our products free.” 

Blank petitions may be obtained from Will Atkinson, 
584 Hudson street, New York City. 


, Armenian relief in this country receives consider- 
able encouragement through the announcement of the 
consent of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement to co- 
operate with the American Committee for Armenian 
and Syrian Relief of New York City in a widespread 
campaign to raise funds for the sufferers abroad. ‘This 
is a new departure for the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, but, says the committee through its Field Secre- 
tary, Walter H. Mallory, “the ery from Armenia and 
Syria is so urgent that the movement, representing in 
some sense the Christian lavmen of America, dare not 
turn a deaf ear to the appeal.” Several officers of the 
American Peace Society are affiliated with the commit- 
tee, among them Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary, and 
Samuel T. Dutton, Director of the New York-New 
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Jersey Department. The committee bespeaks the co- 
operation of all champions of the weaker, war-crushed 
nations across the sea. 


Many readers who have read and admired W. N. 
Ewer’s poem entitled “Five Souls” will be interested in 
an addition recently made to it. The poem, it will be 
remembered, runs as follows: 


FIVE SOULS. 
First Sout. 


I was a peasant of the Polish plain; 

I left my plough because the message ran :— 
Russia, in danger. needed every man 

To save her from the Teuton: and was slain. 
I gave my life for freedom—This I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


Seconp Sour. 


I was a Tyrolese, a mountaineer: 

I gladly left my mountain home to fight 
Against the brutal, treacherous Muscovite: 
And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 

I gave my life for freedom—This I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


Turd Sov. 


I worked in Lyons at my weaver’s loom, 
When suddenly the Prussian de2pet hurled 
His felon blow at France and at the worid; 
Then I went forth to Belgium and my doum. 
I gave my life for freedom—This I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


Fourtu Sovut. 


I owned a vineyard by the wooded Main. 
Until the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Lusting her downfn!!. called me, and I rose 
Swift to the call—and died in fair Lorraine. 
I gave my life for freedom—This I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


Firtn Sovr. 


I worked in a great shipyard by the Clyde; 
There came a sudden word of wars declared, 
Of Belgium, peaceful. helpless, unprepared, 
Asking our aid: I. joined the ranks, and died. 
I gave my life for frecedom—This I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


When copies of this poem were given out recently for 
criticism by the students in a certain English school, 
a girl of fourteen years brought her copy ‘back to the 
teacher’s desk with this verse added : 


T was a soldier of the Prince of Peace: 

“Thou shalt not kill” is writ among His laws: 
So IT refused to fight. and for this cause 
Myself was slain. "Twas thus I gained release. 
T gave my life for freedom—This I know: 
For He jor whom I fought has told me so. 


A series of three public debates was organized in 
the month of May by the headquarters of the American 
Peace Society for discussion of the subject of legitimate 
armament as opposed to militaristic armament for the 
United States. These were held in New York, Wash- 
ington, and Philadelphia. The question for discussion 
in each case was: “What national duties or rights, for- 
eign policies, or international principles, which the na- 
tion should be prepared to maintain, require the increase 
in the army and navy now so widely advocated for the 
United States ?” 
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‘ A strong effort for an immediate conclusion of 
hostilities in Europe was made by the Nederlandsche 
Anti-Oorlog Raad on the occasion of the second report 
from Germany of a willingness to conclude peace on 
“fair terms.” A telegram sent on May 9 to Mr. Hamil- 
ton Holt, editor of The Independent and chairman 
of the American committee co-operating with the Dutch 
organization, declared the attitude of the German Gov- 
ernment “a new cause for mediative action” among 
neutral nations, and continued in substance 

The Swedish Second Chamber has officially expressed na 
wish for co-operation with neutrals towards mediation, and 
the Anti-Oorlog Raad has urged the same upon the Dutch 
Government. Switzerland is strong for similar action. The 
recent speeches of Von Bethmann-Hollweg and Asquith open 
the possibility of conciliation. The Dutch committee hope 
that you deem co-operation on the part of the American 
peace organizations possible, and eventually the Mohonk Con- 
ference. Weurge that President Wilson promote a conference 
of neutrals to offer mediation for durable peace and for an 
international system which will secure the principle of equal 
rights for all civilized States, as Asquith has described to the 
Allies as his purpose. 


A fillip is given to the present discussion of ways 
and means of ending the war and the possibilities of 
peace by a story told by the late John Muir in his re- 
cently published book on travels in Alaska. He writes 


of his acquaintance with the Thlinkits, a singularly 
amiable people of Mongol stock, and of their ready ac- 
ceptance of the Christian theory of atonement, which, 
without the aid of missionaries, they have long practiced 
far more sincerely than the average enlightened Chris- 
tian finds it possible to do. 


The example Mr. Muir 
gives is an amusingly perfect analogy to the situation 
in Europe. 

Some years ago a particularly bitter war was being 
waged between two of the tribes, the Stickeens and the 
Sitkas. “After fighting all summer,” says the writer, 
“in a desultory, squabbling way, fighting now under 
cover, now in the open, watching for every chance for 
a shot, none of the women dared venture to the salmon 
streams or berry fields to procure their winter stock of 
food. At this crisis one of the Stickeen chiefs came ou? 
of his block-house fort into an open space midway be- 
tween their fortified camps, and shouted that he wished 
to speak to the leader of the Sitkas. When the Sitka 
chief appeared, he said: 

“<“My people are hungry. They dare not go to the 
salmon streams or berry fields for winter supplies, and 
if this war goes on much longer most of my people will 
die of hunger. We have fought long enough; let us 
make peace. You brave Sitka warriors go home, and 
we will all set out to dry salmon and berries before it is 
too late.’ 

“The Sitka chief replied : 

“You may well say let us stop fighting, when you 
have had the best of it. You have killed ten more of 
my tribe than we have killed of yours. Give us ten 
Stickeen men to balance our blood account; then, and 
not until then, will we make peace and go home.’ 

“Very well,’ replied the Stickeen chief; ‘you know 
my rank. You know that I am worth ten common men 
and more. ‘T'ake me and make peace.’ 

“This noble offer was promptly accepted ; the Stickeer 
chief stepped forward and was shot down in sight of the 
fighting bands. Peace was thus established, and all 
made haste to their homes and ordinary work.” 





AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


Paciric Coast DEPARTMENT. 


amy the past three weeks the Director of the Pa- 
cific Coast Department has given four addresses 
before women’s clubs in San Francisco, two addresses at 
church services, six speeches in the Fresno High School 
and grammar schools, and one before the Morgan Hill 
High School. He has also helped to organize a tem- 
porary branch of the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism in San Francisco, and has coached half a dozen 
young school debaters against militarism. 

Twenty-five letters of protest against the Chamber- 
lain Army bill were secured to be sent to Congressmen. 
Nearly 27,000 pages of peace literature have been dis- 
tributed, and Peace Day programs were sent to prac- 
tically all the high schools in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
Programs were also sent to the city superintendents 
and supervising principals of California and to the 
grammar schools of the cities of Alameda, Berkeley, 
Oakland. Richmond, and San Francisco. 

The Director made it possible to hold the Eighth An- 
nual Intercollegiate Peace Prize Contest at Liberal 
Arts College, in southern California, on May 11. The 
question for discussion was: 

“Why the United States should not make any mate- 
rial increase in the strength of her army and navy at 
the present time.” 

The speakers were: Eugene Blalock, University of 
Southern California, “America’s Opportunity,” first 


prize; Harold N. Story, Whittier College, “Thou Shalt 


Not Kill,” second prize; Raymond Wansley, Pomona 
College, “Patriotism and Preparedness ;” Gene Hey- 
wood, Throop Institute, “Preparedness: For What? 

The prizes were offered by the California Peace 
Society. 

Director Robert C. Root accepted, on June 1, an offer 
from a Western Chautauqua to take the platform with 
a United States army officer in a series of debates on 
preparedness. ‘The itinerary called for appearances 
throughout northern California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton for a period of at least two weeks. 


New York-New JERSEY DEPARTMENT. 


An address before the Rochester Peace Society was 
given on May 22 by Dr. Henri La Fontaine, president 
of the International Bureau of Peace Societies of Berne, 
Switzerland, on the subject, “Peace Movements of the 
Past and Future.” An extended program of activities 
for the coming year for this society is at present under 
consideration. 

New ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 

In an address delivered before the Second World 
Court Congress in New York, May 2, and at the Lake 
Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration, May 
17, Dr. James L. Tryon, Director of the New England 
Department of the American Peace Society, warned his 
hearers against the plan to maintain international peace 
by force, urging that that method would involve this 
country in the evils of the “balance-of-power” system, 
and perhaps bring it into war sooner than would com- 
plete isolation. He strongly favored, on the contrary, 
the development of a world court without coercive force 


behind it as the true basis of future world amity. Plans 
for permanent international military coercion, such as 
those proposed by Professor Van Vollenhoven and the 
League to Enforce Peace must, he declared, be further 
studied before they could be adopted, for they are im- 
practicable without world federation, and such federa- 
tion is at the present time impossible. As a policy for 
the United States, he favored the co-operation of the 
various national forces in temporary emergencies, as in 
the case of the Boxer rebellion. Thus might public 
safety for all nations be preserved without the necessity 
of entangling alliances. 
MASSACHUSETTS PEacr Sociery. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society was held at the Twentieth Century Club, Bos- 
ton, May 24. Following the business session, Secretary 
Haskins presented his stereopticon lecture on “The 
War Against War.” 

Local committees of the society now number forty- 
five. In addition to those mentioned in the October 
ApvocaAtr, committees have been started in the follow- 
ing towns and cities: Amherst, Ayer, Chicopee, Fra- 
mingham, Franklin, Haverhill, Hawley, Holden, Hull, 
Ipswich, Lowell, Lynn, Middleboro, Milford, Montague, 
Newton, Pepperell, Plainville, Rochester, Rockland, 
Salem, Sharon, Somerville, Sterling, Wakefield, Water- 
town, Williamstown, Worcester. 


PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A condensed statement of the work of the association 
during the last year appears in The Messenger of Peace, 
Richmond, Indiana, for May. It includes the wide dis- 
tribution of “Spiritual Danger, to the United States 
from the War in Europe,” many peace publications, in- 
cluding The Messenger, co-operation with other socie- 
ties, general correspondence and distribution of litera- 
ture, and international affiliations with the English 
Friends and others in war relief work. Contributions 
are urgently requested. 


Tut WomMaAn’s PEACE Parry. 


The 1916 Year Book, published from the head- 
quarters of the organization, 116 S. Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, contains entertaining summaries of the five 
sessions of the first annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Peace Party, in Washington, D. C., January 8-10. The 
booklet also includes the reports of the national sec- 
retary and the executive secretary, a summary of the 
activities of the national headquarters, the treasurer’s 
and organizer’s reports, and five recommendations form- 
ing a protest against “unprecedented expenditure for 
war preparations at this session of Congress,” followed 
by a further protest against “the introduction, continu- 
ance, and increase of military training in our educa- 
tional system.” and urging propaganda against it. 

PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE Socrery. 

The following report of the Executive Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society was 
made to the Board of Directors recently, on the subject 
of military training in the schools: 


It seems that all over the country a determined agita- 
tion to introduce this system of military education has 
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taken place. Inasmuch as the Pennsylvania Arbitration 
and Peace Society seemed to be the only organization which 
had already prepared material on the subject or had mate- 
rial published by the Friends’ Peace Association, Philadel- 
phia, we have become the center of information and supply 
in combating this proposed departure in American educa- 
tion. We have already published and distributed thirty 
eight thousand copies of four articles, and have in addition 
to this distributed four thousand pamphlets on “Rifle Prac- 
tice” and “Military Training in Schools and Colleges,” issued 
by the Friends’ Association. We now have in addition a 
pamphlet which is a combination of our first four separate 
issues. Upon two different occasions we have forwarded tu 
members of the board of education in Philadelphia litera- 
ture on the question of military training. 

In this connection, for the purpose of allying the churches 
in the movement to oppose this introduction of military 
training, literature and a return postcard has been sent to 
all the ministers of Philadelphia asking them to allow their 
names to stand for a committee to encourage the adoption 
of gymnastic exercises rather than military training. 

Another work which has been undertaken in connection 
with the ministers, and under the direction of the Church 
Peace Union, was a questionaire asking for an expression 
of their opinion on the present agitation for “preparedness.” 
The response to this inquiry was made by return postcard. 
and 112 ministers oppose “preparedness” and 8 are in favor. 
The entire 120 are in favor of national action looking toward 
a substitution of law for war. 

MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY. 


There was recently in Minneapolis an interesting 
week’s program for those concerned in peace movements. 
David Starr Jordan spoke on “A League of Nations” 
to a large audience in the new Hennepin Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. In the T. B. Walker Art Gal- 
lery the annual meeting of the Minneapolis section of 
the Minnesota Branch of the American Peace Society 
was held. Dr. Jordan spoke, and then answered nu- 
merous questions from the audience. 

G. Lowes Dickinson, of England, gave an address a 
few days later, in the Little Theater, at the State Uni- 
versity, Minneapolis, on the purpose of the League to 
Enforce Peace. 

PERMANENT NEUTRAL CONFERENCE AT STOCKHOLM. 


The Permanent Neutral Conference, established 
through the initiative and generosity of Henry Ford, at 
Stockholm, Norway. issues a formal announcement of 
its convention to “Governments, Parliaments, and Peo- 
ples of the Belligerent Nations.” The conference, made 
up of delegates from six neutral nations, represents no 
government and has no official sanction, but declares 
itself, as a group of disinterested individuals, ready “to 
do everything within its power to promote such discus- 
sion as may tend to bring the belligerents together on 
just and reasonable terms.” It establishes, however, 
seven principles on which “agreement seems possible.” 
These are: The right of nations to decide under what 
authority they shall be governed ; the “open door” for all 
former belligerents and the return of Germany’s colo- 
nies; the freedom of the seas; parliamentary control of 
each nation’s foreign policy ; international organization ; 
disarmament by international agreement, and the estab- 
lishment of a world congress. 

Wortp ALLIANcE ror PromoTinG INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP THROUGH THE CHURCHES. 

“We believe it is time for the Christian Church to 
speak and act in strength and assurance of a deep and 
full loyalty to Jesus Christ.” 
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These are the opening words of the declaration made 
by the American Council of the World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friendship Through the Churches, 
whose first national conference was recently held at Gar- 
den City. The conference was a notable one in practical 
harmony of views, in the addresses delivered, and in the 
men present. Forty denominations were represented, 
having a church membership exceeding twenty-three 
million, 

The churches and Christians of America were ear- 
nestly invited to co-operate in this movement to promote 
friendship and good will among the nations, on the 
ground that “permanent peace must be ultimately based 
on religious sanctions, and back of all international 
agreements must be good will.” 

There was no particular discussion of the questions of 
“military preparedness” or “anti-preparedness.” All 
were agreed that the permanent peace of the world ulti- 
mately depends on the development in the nations of a 
spirit of good will and brotherhood, and that it is the 
special work of the church “to make all men believe that 
the gospel of love and faith and hope is practical, the 
only practical way of life for men and nations.” Loy- 
alty to the Kingdom of God was declared to be “su- 
preme above all loyalties,” and the special and essential 
contribution of the church and of Christians to “pre- 
paredness” for permanent peace to be not physical, but 
moral and spiritual. 

To aid in this work every communion and denomina- 
tion in the United States is invited to establish a Peace- 
makers’ Commission, in order to enter into close affilia- 
tion and practical co-operation with the American Coun- 
cil of the World Alliance. Every local congregation also 
is invited to connect itself with this world movement 
by establishing its own Peacemakers’ Committee. The 
headquarters of the American Council is in New York. 
[Inquiries should be sent to the secretaries, Rev. Fred- 
erick Lynch or Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, 105 East 22d 
street. 


Wisspecu Locat PEACE AssociATION, WISBECH, 
ENGLAND. 


The 37th report of this association, one of the largest 
peace societies in the world, and presided over by Miss 
P. H. Peckover, embodies, among other interesting in- 


formation, the declaration of the members: “I believe 
all war to be contrary to the mind of Christ, who says: 

zove your enemies’ ‘Do good to the 1at hate you,’ 
‘Love your enemies’ ‘Do good to them that hate you 
and am desirous to do what I can to further the cause of 
peace.” There are also the following significant resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted at the autumn meeting: 

1. “This committee protests strongly against any form of 
compulsory military service as subversive of British free- 
dom and liberty of conscience.” 

2. “This committee considers that at the coming peace 
it is important that decided effort should be made for the 
international abclition of compulsory military service.” 

It was felt that there can be no permanent peace while 
this system enables governments to hurl nations blindly 
one against another. 


NATIONAL Prace CounciL, ENGLAND. 

The report for 1914-1916 shows little sign tnat the 
war has had any discouraging influence on this large 
organization. Thirteen affiliated societies have been 
added to the list, already large, making a total of fifty- 
five groups now represented by the council. The report 
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shows further that twenty-four meetings of the council 
have been held since the outbreak of hostilities, with 
forty meetings of the various committees. Also inter- 
change of official and other publications with societies in 
vther countries has been kept up in so far as the war has 
permitted. The council’s monthly circular for May 15 
publishes the text of the international resolution for this 
year. This is the resolution submitted to the peace 
societies throughout the world each year by the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau on May 18. Deploring the blight 
that the war has cast upon constructive thinking in 
Europe, the resolution continues : 

We once more asseverate that the mission of peace or 
humanitarian societies is to train men not as soldiers but 
as citizens, pledged to abide by the self-imposed restrictions 
of international Jaw. 

We deem it our immediate duty to establish with the 
least possible delay the closest union of peace societies, and 
to undertake that task with a view of forming an Interna- 
tional Peace Party solid and powerful enough to influence 
public opinion throughout the civilized world. 





JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another, is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started in our August number, and it is 
hoped that many of our readers will be stirred to add their 
wisdom to this process of “joining the issue.” Any intelli- 
gent contribution to the problem, if not too long, will be 
welcomed.—THE EpITor. 


The following communication refers to a circular 
issued by the Washington Peace Society on the oc- 
casion of the Preparedness Parade in that city, June 
14. The essence of the circular is embodied in our 
editorial upon another page, entitled “Preparedness 
Parades” : 

“Sir: ‘Real Preparedness’ does not consist of im- 
becility. I intend to parade tomorrow and my patriot- 
ism is neither artificial nor affected. Neither is my 
patriotism cheap. I am willing to give my full share 
to support an adequate Army and Navy, and in case 
of need would be glad to give my life for my country. 
I have no patience with the kind of rubbish in this 
circular, and I hope 1 won’t find any more in my mail- 
box. When the most powerful nation on earth has 
pronounced a treaty merely to be a ‘scrap of paper,’ 
it is time to arm to the teeth, until the reign of law 
supersedes the reign of force. (Sic/) In your stupidity 
you do not seem to understand that the language of 
this circular is a direct insult to any red-blooded Ameri- 
can, which you are not! 


(Signed) 
Dear ADVOCATE: 


Although I was surprised to see my little letter in 
print in the April number, still I do not regret having 
written it. Indeed, it is because I have always had 
such a warm admiration for the paper that my disap- 
pointment in its attitude during these war times kept 
growing. I appreciate the editor’s generosity in asking 
me to write again, since I must continue to criticise his 
department. 


“DISGUSTED.” 
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I have no fault to find with the paper, as to its aim, 
matter, or style. ‘There is nothing lacking in the con- 
tributed articles. The writers as a rule put their finger 
on the causes of the war and tell the truth. It seems to 
me that this particular class of contributors furnish am- 
munition to the editors which, if not turned to account 
in the editorials, lose half their force. The ammunition 
is good, but the projectiles fail to make it carry as they 
should ; so the enemy still has the best of it. 

Yes, I repeat, it is passion that the ApvocaTE needs 
to make it of vital use. I do not mean blatant noise. I 
do mean an indignant, sincere protest against a match- 
less crime. It is quite possible to be at white heat and 
yet keep sane. ‘There are occasions when no other man- 
ner is effective. There is a passion of fervor, of noble, 
righteous rage, like Isaiah’s—hot, unanswerable. And 
this is the hour for scourging the money-changers, since 
there is ample proof that commercial graft, assisted by 
secret state dipiomacy, started and control the war. We 
need moral dynamics to arouse people. We can dis- 
pense just now with editorials which read like essays— 
good argument, good language, but bloodless. We can 
read these twelve times a year, and never once experi- 
ence an impulse to cry aloud our denunciation from the 
housetop, nor feel any compulsion to do something to 
offset the mania of those who, calling themselves pa- 
triotic, strengthen the conflict. 

The ApvocaTE has a great opportunity in the fact 
that such articles as “The Price of the Red Feather,” in 
the April number, may be printed in the United States 
without Government censure, and should recognize its 
privilege as a leader in an attempt to create a “stop- 
the-war” party. 

In the present almost universal degeneration of prin- 
ciples, we can hardly depend upon any leader’s attitude. 
All the moral forces have gone down easily under the 
tremendous power of plutocracy. Even labor unions 
have turned and martyred their few standard-bearers, 
because in their blindness they think they are fighting 
for their country. We do not forget our hero leaders, 
like Pope Pius X, Liebknecht, Hardie, nor the fearless 
clergyman here and there who proclaims his principles 
from his pulpit until his governing board deprives him 
of his position. It is the old story—abused, scourged, 
jeered at, put to death, and apotheosized by future gen- 
erations. 

We have believed that the word patriotism describes 
all that is great in love of country. But in every iand 
it has had its roots in warfare, and war-makers see 
(what novelists have failed to see) that their strongest 
card is the popular patriotism, something to be abso- 
lutely depended upon, grounded as it is in the people’s 
mind as a holy thing, and much more vigorous than 
their professed religion. From time to time the Apvo- 
CATE has deprecated this battlefield patriotism, but the 
hour has struck when it should be used as an object- 
lesson. I should like to see the ADvocareE at the head 
of a movement for an “aggressive pacifism,” as Mr. 
Lochner so aptly names his clear-cut, masterly pamphlet. 

In order to construct, one has generally first to de- 
stroy. We have to pull up the old root of wrong ideas 
in the popular mind, with its rusty, unused brain and 
laggard conscience, and in the space immediately plant 
the strong, true idea. Teach the people to think out 
every question for themselves without regard to their 
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great-grandfather’s point of view. ‘Teach them to re- 
pudiate that inheritance. Put before the people the 
real causes of this heathen combat. Expose the inter- 
national munitions combine, with its fabulous gains; 
the treaties, the diplomatic agreements which account 
for the alliance of nations who, for a few years, are 
sworn friends, and then suddenly become sworn ene- 
mies. These items are not explained in the parti-col- 
ored “papers” which have lately been brought so per- 
sistently under our eyes. Show up the silliness of it 
all, as well as the iniquity. Show up war as common 
murder, which it is. Show it up as common conspiracy, 
which it is. Above all, put the responsibility of war 
where it belongs—on the stupidity of the rank and tile— 
and teach the counter-responsibility of a personal “you 
and me” code of morals. Only by such methods can 
international wickedness be formulated and revealed, so 
that every one can see it as it is, and be moved to put a 
stop to juggling with crime in the name of duty. Op- 
pose every expression of a tendency in the United States 
(jovernment to enter the lists as strenuously as its advo- 
cates work for it, remembering that the jingo press is 
well paid by the jingoists. Seize upon every expression 
of feeling adverse to stopping the war now as soon as 
possible. Show up the idiocy of those who deprecate 
the “peace at any price” sentiment. Seize upon every 
expression, however faint; every echo of a peace propo- 
sition, however feeble. Take Germany at her word 
when there is the least intimation that there has been 
enough fighting; be eager for any settlement, even a 
draw, to end the war, in the name of humanity. The 
common expression, ““We must crush Germany,” is-like 
a coarse boy fighter, bruta) and, if you value esthetics, 
?” Refuse to publish ar- 


vulgar, to “fight to ‘a finish. 
ticles with any military tendency or “preparedness,” or, 
if accepted, show up their mischievous influence. There 
is no “other side” to be represented or discussed in our 
modern battlefields; not one plea can be advanced for 
the prosecution of business which is absolutely evil. 


The ApvocaTE can do so much, in so many ways I 
have not time to enumerate, by employing an up-to-date 
dynamo. Discontinue the passive pacifism! Substitute 
avoressive pacifism! Be the warlike ADVOCATE OF 
Prace! 

E. B. M. HarHeway. 

St. Joun, N. B., April 30, 1916. 


Even the best emotions must have institutions through 
which to function, if they are to accomplish anything. 
Vociferous pacifism is no more hopeful—so far as solid 
achievement is concerned—than vociferous patriotism. We 
refer our readers to the annual report, the program adopted 
at the annual meeting. and the new constitution, for a 
statement of the aggressive pacifism in which we believe, 
a constructive pacifism aiming at results.—THeE EpITor. 


THE Derry Peace Society, 
Derry, N. H., May 31, 1916. 

Srr: Circumstances have been rather against us here, 
especially since the leading members of our State organ- 
ization joined the great preparedness army just now 
sweeping the country. However, even if all the col- 
leges and universities in our land shall, like Dartmouth, 
expel every one who dares denounce preparedness, still 
we peace men shall not fail to work and wait patiently. 
I was, when a lad, as much opposed to slavery as I now 
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am to war, its twin. Our anti-slavery efforts in those 
days frequently seemed hopeless, but eventually the 
whirlwind of the Civil War came and blotted out the 
national crime in a manner so conclusive that some 
college presidents might well recall it to their advan- 
tage now—as evidence that God yet rules. I wish to 
express my gratitude to you for the work you are so 
faithfully and so patiently doing, and I pray for your 
continued success. We can see plainly that our cause 
is gaining, although it is not evidenced by noise and 
parade. I had the opportunity to address recently some 
six hundred students and their elders on the subject of 
“A Broader Patriotism.” Not even the shibboleth of 
Roosevelt, “Americanism,” can take the place of a pa- 
triotism so broad as to include all lands and all races 
and nationalities. 
Lronarp H. PILissury, 
Late Captain in the Ninth Regiment 
in the Civil War and President of 
the Derry Peace Society. 


Quotation from a letter: 
TORONTO, CANADA, 
“T want badly an extra copy of the March Apvocare. 
Our militarists in Toronto are exceedingly ‘diligent in 
business’ just now; they are trying (and will likely suc- 
ceed) to put military drill into our third and fourth 
grades in the public schools—boys of ten years old and 
upwards. The article in the March ApvocaTE re ‘Mil- 
itary Drill in Australia’ is very timely, and one needs 
to pass it on.” 
12 Honmuracno, Azasvu, 
Tokyo, JAPAN, May 6, 1916. 
Sir: Please note that I have moved from Okayama, 
Japan, to the above address. I enjoy the ApvocaTe o1 
PEACE increasingly, and make wide use of my copy. 
Yours gratefully, 
Rev. James H. Perrer. 


AND NOW THEY SAY THEY'RE SHORT OF MEN IN THE 


ARMY, TOO, 

A while ago they were worried because they couldn’t 
get enough men for the navy. 

I wasn’t worried. I was glad. 

They were as many times worried as they were men 
short. I was as many times glad as they were men 
short. 

Now they are worried again. Now I am glad again. 

It means no more to me than if the devil were short 
of men for hell. 

You say you are so many soldiers or sailors short. 
That is, you are so many killers short. 

You quote it as being against the United States that 
you find it hard to persuade Americans to enlist. 

That which to you is our shame to me is our glory. 

They say to me: If we refuse to fight, we’ll all go to 
hell together. 

I say to them: If we agree to fight, we’ll all go to hell 
together. 

We’ve tried fighting. 
fighting has done? 

Let’s try not fighting. Let’s see what that will do. 

We’ve never tried each other as brothers. We’ve only 
tried each other as enemies. 


Are you satisfied with what 
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The army’s so many thousands of men short. We're 
so many times lucky. 

What’ll the governments do when they can’t get 
enough men for their armies and navies? ‘They’ll have 
to give up their armies and navies. 

Horace TRAUBEL. 


EpucaTIon OFFICE, 
Hauirax, N. 8., April 12, 1916. 
The Editors, Apvocate oF Peacr, Colorado Building, 

Washington, D. C., U.S. A. 

Dear Strs: I have just read in your April issue “The 
Program of the Pacifists,’ which is admirable as a talk 
to the nations before one of them hurls an ultimatum ai 
the other to dash it to destruction against the appeals of 
the world calling for a settlement by a conference of the 
powers. Does the pacifist mean to be understood as 
maintaining that resistance to such aggression is wrong? 

If the program of pacifism, in brief, is a juridical 
union of the nations—an international law-making and 
law-interpreting organization—where is the power be- 
hind it which will make it effective as law, instead of 
remaining as inert as the drivel of an optimistic lunatic? 

Surely the sane pacifist, who is not a hypocritical abet- 
tor of the aggressor, should at least have a word of cen- 
sure for him in every article on the subject, so as not to 
be misunderstood, even if he has no heart to venture 
effective resistance to the peace-breaker. Mr. Editors, 
have decency enough to pull the sheep’s wool over the 
wolf’s claws. , 

Ye gods and little fishes! What an imposing spec- 
tacle of world-compelling sagacity and war-withering 


ventriloquy is a hornless ram bleating between a wolf 


pack and the sucking lambs! A. H. Mackay, 
An Old Member of the American Peace Society. 


The finding of mines in the Black Sea labeled “Christ 
has risen” is no more ghastly a joke, declares the Chi- 
cago Public, than lies in the fact that 20,000,000 pro- 
fessed Christians, believing in the same God and wor- 
shiping the same Christ, are at this moment fighting 
against each other as no savages have ever fought. “Ac- 
companying every army is a chaplain praying to the one 
God for victory for his own troops and confusion upon 
the enemy. Since Christianity is to be made a mockery 
by its leading exponents, why not jest with its sacred 
words? Why not inscribe upon the shells hurled by the 
enemy, “Peace be unto you”? Or upon the torpedoes 
launched from a submarine, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of one of these”? Or upon the bombs 
dropped upon non-combatants, “Blessed are the peace- 


makers” ? 


PEACE AND WAR MEASURES BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


64th Congress, First Session 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, and bills 
or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filled. They are imme- 
diately referred to the appropriate committee, whose reports bring 
them to the originating House for passage. The following abbre- 
viations are employed: 8.. Senate Bill; H. R., House of Repre-- 
sentatives Bill; J. Res., Joint Resolution; Con. Res., Concurrent 
Resolution; Res., Resolution; Rept., Report; bills approved by the 
President become statutes, public or private, and are numbered in 
the order of enactment.) , 


Defense Establishment. 


Mr. Alexander of Missouri: A bill (H: R. 15455) to es- 
tablish a United States shipping board for the purpose of 
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encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary 
and naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the re- 
quirements of the commerce of the United States with its 
Territories and possessions, and with foreign countries, to 
regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign and in- 
terstate commerce of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Mr. Davis of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14968) to make classi- 
fications for military and naval service, to promote pre- 
paredness, to provide for adequate and efficient national 
defense, to require that in all naval and military service of 
the United States, whether in time of peace or war, wealth 
shall bear and perform its proportional part of the service. 
and that money shall be made to fight for its country the 
same as men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Hay of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the 
efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United 
States; from Committee on Military Affairs (H. Rept. 297) ; 
debated; amended and passed House; referred to Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs; reported with amendment; 
debated; unanimous consent agreement for vote on agreed 
to; amended and passed Senate; referred to House ,Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: Committee discharged; Confer- 
ence agreed to; Conference report No. 644. 

Mr. Lee of Maryland: Resolution (S. Res. 138) to print 
as a Senate document the manuscript entitled “The Mili- 
tary Law and the Efficient Citizen Army of the Swiss Re- 
public” agreed to; S. Doc. 360. 

Mr. Loud of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 15465) to establish 
a United States shipping board for the purpose of encour- 
aging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval 
reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of 
the commerce of the United States with its Territories an-! 
possessions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers 
by water engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of 
the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. Miller of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 15226) to provide 
for a reserve force of officers for the Navy; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Mudd of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 14867) author 
izing the purchase or acquisition of the aviation field at 
College Park, Md., and property adjacent thereto for avia- 
tion, maneuvers, and other military purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Ransdell of Louisiana: A bill (S. 4085) to establish 
a Coast Guard station on the coast of Louisiana, in the 
vicinity of Barataria Bay: to the Committee on Commerce: 
S. Rept. 370; amended and passed Senate. 

Mr. Robinson of Arkansas: A bill (S. J. Res. 65) creating 
2 joint commission of Congress to be known as the Joint 
Commission of Congress to Investigate the Aviation Service 
of the United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs; S. Rept. 153; debated, amended, and passed Senate ; 
referred to House Committee on Military Affairs; S. Res 
127: House returns joint resolution: referred to House 
Committee on Military Affairs: H. Rept. 369; debated. 

Mr. Scully of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 15319) for the 
encouragement of the production of. better horses for agri- 
cultural and military purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Tillman of South Carolina: A bill (S. 3521) to estab- 
lish a United States naval reserve; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs; reported with amendments; S. Rept. 412. 

Mr. Tillman of South Carolina: A bill (S. 4054) to re- 
orgunize and increase the efficiency of the personnel of the 
Hospital Corps of the United States Navy, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs; S. Rept. 410. 


International. 


Mr. Dyer of Missouri: Resolution (H. Res. 235) relating 
to treatment of Irish revolutionists by the British govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Green of Iowa: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
38) requesting the President of the United States to invite 
the neutral powers of Europe, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
the warring powers to join the United States in a peace 
conference at The Hague; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. McArthur of Oregon: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
205) authorizing the President of the United States to in- 
vite foreign nations to participate in the dedication of the 
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Columbia River highway; to the Committee on Industria! 
Arts and Expositions. 

Mr. Newlands of Nevada: A bill (S. Res. 172) looking to 
the restoration of peace in Europe; ordered to lie on the 
table; referred to Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Padgett of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12835) to au- 
thorize and empower officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps to serve under the government of the 
Republic of Haiti. and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs: H. Rept. 313; debated; amended 
and passed House; referred to Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. Page of Vermont: A bill (S. 5502) to establish courts 
of arbitration; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Phelan of California: A bill (S. J. Res. 122) re 
affirming the faith of the United States in the peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes by all reasonable and 
honorable means; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Sherwood of Ohio: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 35) to provide for the settlement of international dis- 
putes by arbitration; to fhe Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


National. 


Mr. Chilton of West Virginia: A bill (S. 5126) giving the 
consent of the United States for the bringing of certain 
suits in the Supreme Court of the United States, and for 
other purposes; from Committee on the Judiciary; debated. 

Mr. Emerson of Ohio: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 219) 
against removal of United States forces from Mexico; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Hitchcock of Nebraska: A bill (S. 381) to declare the 
purpose of the people of the United States as to the future 
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political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and 
to provide a more autonomous government for those islands; 
to the Committee on the Philippines; S. Rept. 18; debated; 
made the unfinished business of the Senate; amended and 
passed Senate; referred to House Committee on Insular 
Affairs; reported back (H. Rept. 499); debated; amended 
and passed House; House insists on its amendments and 
asks for a Conference; motion to instruct.conferees agreed 
to; Conference appointed. 

Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware: A bill (S. 4014) to supple- 
ment existing legislation relative to the United States Court 
for China and to increase the serviceability thereof; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; S. Rept. 101; amended 
and passed Senate; referred to House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. Tavenner of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15385) to author- 
ize the Director of the Bureau of the Census under certain 
conditions to prepare and distribute blank ballots and to 
receive and count marked ballots and report to Congress 
the result of an advisory vote; to the Committee on the 
Census. 

(This bill provides for a popular referendum before decla- 
ration of war.) 

Neutrality. 


Mr. Clark of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12045) to prevent the 
employment of aliens and naturalized citizens in certain 
cases and to prescribe punishment for its violation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Rodenberg of Illinois: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
202) laying an embargo on arms, ammunition, and war sup- 
plies; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


The Great Solution: Magnissima Charta. By Henri La Fon- 
taine, Senator of Belgium, Professor of International 
Law, recipient of the Nobel Prize. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. 187 p. Single copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


This book is written out of a profound faith that humanity 
can develop institutions which shall eventually function as a 
substitute for war, and that these institutions will be de- 
veloped out of- institutions already existing. The author out- 
lines a suggestive convention to be signed by the states at 
the close of the war. The articles of the convention are 
developed out of conventions already agreed upon. The prob- 
lems to be solved at the end of the'war are clearly set before 
us. Diplomatic and Parliamentary procedures are combined 
and provision is made for definite action by a majority. The 
book may be obtained from the American Peace Society. 


By Arthur Bullard. New 


The Diplomacy of the Great War. 
344 p., with biblio- 


York: The Macmillan Company. 
graphy and index. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Bullard calls his book “a first-year course in European 
diplomacy,” but it is more than that. It represents an ad- 
mirably clear, comprehensive and impartial outline of the 
otherwise confusing interlacings of diplomacy and diplo- 
matic chicanery and deviousness that led up to, if they did 
not actually bring about, the present struggle. Its serious- 
ness is pleasantly relieved with a sauce of sagacious humor. 
Perusing it with the care which it deserves, we come to an 
understanding of the author’s assertion that: “Most 
European history of the last thirty years could be com- 
pressed into two statements: The non-Germanic peoples felt 
that it was not only their right but their most sacred duty to 
resist the encroachments of the Deutschtum. The Germans 
could not conceive how any but idiots and perverts could 
resist the realization of their beneficent and reforming mis- 
sion.” It is no exaggeration to say that every reader inter- 
ested in peace in whose mind that thirty years’ history is 
not clearly recorded should read this book. Accurate knowl- 


edge of the diplomatic steps that led to the war insures the 
best understanding of the difficulties of peace today. Mr. 
Bullard writes exclusively from the basis of fact, and his 
outlook is an optimistic one. 


What Is Coming? By H. G. Wells. New York: The Macmil- 


lan Company. 294 p. $1.50. 


Mr. Wells is again Mr. Wells, delightedly absorbed with an 
acre of clean white canvas and a large, splashy paint brush. 
He is here writing in the réle of prophet, attempting his 
favorite task, a history of the future. “The prophetic type,” 
he maintains, “will steadfastly refuse to see the world as a 
museum ; it will insist that here is a stage set for a drama 
that continually begins.” “The world is a supersaturated 
solution of the will-for-peace,” he declares, “and there is 
nothing for it to crystallize upon.” “There is no real peace 
but the peace of the whole world.” His three dominant 
characteristics are again visible here: loose writing, a start- 
ling immensity of conjecture, and, every now and then, the 
glint of extraordinarily apt characterization. To the pacitist 
reader his work gives a stimulus to the imagination, even 
when the reaction may take the form of decided opposition 
to his views. As mental gymnastics, to offset the hearty meal 
that Mr. Bullard’s book provides, Mr. Wells’ book is highly 


commendable. 


Why War? By Dr. Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of Im- 
migration, Port of New York. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1916.° 366 p. $1.50 net. 


Closely reasoned upon the basis of the contention that wars 
are made by the conflicting interests of surplus capital seek- 
ing profits in foreign markets, Dr. Howe’s new book should 
succeed in provoking much keen discussion among students of 
international relations. The argument leaves the impression 
of having disregarded some racial and political causes of war, 
in the endeavor at an unmodified exposure of the dangers of 
financial imperialism. Nevertheless, the interesting review 
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of the struggle for influence between the European powers in 
Egypt, Morocco, Persia, India, Asia, and Africa is a challenge 
to open-minded analysis and testing of one’s own views. 
Many readers will not agree with Dr. Howe that the inter- 
national war peril can be completely explained by a social 
and industrial system not yet made just, by the inequitable 
distribution and direction of the power of wealth. and by 
undemocratic control of national affairs. They will, how- 
ever, have to think clearly to combat his stimulating state- 
ment of the case against the national self-interest ideal of 
commerce, against competition for privilege advanced by 
armed might and supported by the people, as volunteers and 
tax-payers, in the name of “patriotism” and “for the honor of 
the flag.” 

New York: Mis- 
DO cents. 


By Harry F. Ward. 
1916. 


Social Evangelism. 
sionary Education Movement. 


Primarily a discussion of problems of the church and of 
the need for qa ministry which will preach more uncompro- 
misingly the social implications of the teaching of Christ, this 
volume has an interest for students of international relations 
in the attitude which the writer takes toward war. He 
recognizes clearly that no civilization can call itself Christian 
until war has been eliminated from it. Consequently, rank- 
ing war as one of the three great evils which press most 
heavily on the world today, he calls for strong opposition on 
the part of the churches to the military ideal and to the type 
of national policies which imply force and fighting. 


The King’s Dream, or War, Its Cause, Effect, and Remedy. 
By Charles Faustus Whaley. Published by C. F. Whaley, 
913 First Avenue West, Seattle, Wash. 1916. 64 p. 
Paper, 25 cents: cloth, 50 cents. Furnished to peace 
societies, etc., 15 cents each in lots of fifty. 


A long narrative poem, after the manner of Dickens 
“Christmas Carol,” in which the King reviews personally the 
follies and the crimes of war and forms a new resolve. 
When Good Men Meet As Foe to Foe. By J/. FE. Blood. The 
Southgate Press, Boston, Mass. 30 p. 15 cents. 


A book of poems written in Germany during the Fall and 
Spring of 1914-15, expressive of the more pitiable aspects of 
the war, as viewed far behind the battle-lines. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Japanese Question: A Symposium. Edited by A. K. 
Kawakami. Published by the Japanese-American News, 
San Francisco, Cal. 53 p. 10 cents. 


By What Process Can Compliance with the Award of an Inter- 
national Tribunal Be Ensured? By Prof. William I. Hull, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, Washington, D. C., 
December, 1915. 


Federal Council Year Book. Covering the year 1915. An 
Ecclesiastical and Statistical Directory of all Religious 
organizations in the United States. Prepared by Dr. H. 
K. Carroll, under the auspices of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Published by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement of the United States and 
Canada, 15€ Fifth Avenue, New York City. 209 p. 50 cts. 


Radical’s Progress: A Record of Courage. Reprinted from 
the Atlantic Monthly. Statement of Miss Jane Addams 
before the Committee on Military Affairs of the House 
of Representatives. Both published by the Woman’s 
Peace Party, Chicago, TI. 


The New Pan Americanism. No. 1, Vol. VI. in the series of 
pamphlets published by the World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, Mass. 

By C. L. G. Scales. Music arranged 

Oswego Normal School Press, 


The Mask of the Dawn. 
by Mrs. C. M. Waterman. 
Oswego, N. Y. 


1916. 
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The Causation of the European War and the Breakdown of 
the Old Statecraft. By H.S. Perris, reprinted from the 
Contemporary Review. British Peace Centenary Com- 
mittee, Central Buildings, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
London, England. 


PAMPHLETS PURLISHED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION, NEW YORK CITy: 


No. 101. Official Documents Bearing Upon the European 
War, Series XII. Statement of Measures Adopted to Inter- 
cept the Sea-borne Commerce of Germany, presented to Both 
Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty, January, 
1916. Great Britain’s Measures Against German Trade, a 
speech delivered by Sir Edward Grey in the House of Com- 
mons, January 26, 1916. No. 102. Super-Resistance. By 
Harold C. Goddard, Professor of English, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore. Pa. 


Six Sanctions of the International Court. By William J. Hull. 
American Society for Judicial Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes. Baltimore, Md. May, 1916. 


American Associa- 
407 West 117 St., 


Super-Resistance. By Harold C. Goddard. 
tion for International Conciliation, 
New York City. May. 1916. 


The New Pan Americanism. Part II. Pamphlet Series of 
the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. April, 1916. 


Preparedness Plus. By one who is unsatisfied with the pro- 
gram of the Pacifists and dissatisfied with the doctrine 
of preparedness, but who believes that Preparedness 
Plus Pacifism Equals Peace. By Edward Hilts Ewing, 
WV.D. Stoughton, Mass. 1916. 


Clemency. By Beulah Marie Dir. Written for and pub- 
lished by the American School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
borough St., Boston. Mass. 1916. <A playlet for four 
boys, suitable for Peace Day celebrations. 


The Glorious Game. By Beulah Marie Dir. Written for and 
published by the American School Peace League, 405 
Marlborough St.. Boston. Mass. 1916. <A playlet for six 
girls, suitable for Peace Day celebrations. 


PAMPHLETS PUBLISHED BY THE CENTRAL ORGANIZATION FOR A 
DURABLE PEACE, THE HaGue, HoLuanp: 


The Sanction of International Law. By Prof. Joao Cabral, 
of Brazil. The Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes. 
Two Difficulties and Two Suggestions. By Dr../. T. Lawrence. 
of England. The Democratic Control of Foreign Affairs. By 
Arthur Ponsonby, of England. Parliamentary Control of 
Foreign Politics. By Prof. Halvden Koht. of Norway. Na- 
tionality. By Charles Roden Burton, of England. The Open 
Door. By John A. Hobson, of England. La Morale at 
L’Echange Internationaux. By Henri Lambert, of France. 
Ausbau des Haager Werkes. By Dr. Walther Nchiickiig, of 
Germany. La Conference de la Paix et Son Organization 
Permanente. By Chr. L. Lange, of Norway. Die Internationale 
Kooperation als Grundlage einer Internationalen’ Rechtspflege. 
By Dr. Alfred H. Fried, of Austria-Hungary. Das Nationali- 
tatenproblem. By Dr. Oskar Jdaszi, of Austria-Hungary. Le 
Probléme des Nationalités. By M. J. Gabrys, of France. 
Einige Bemerkungen iiber den Standigen Internationalen 
Untersuchungs- und Vermittlungsrat. By Dr. Anna Bugge 
Wicksell, of Sweden. Die Schaffung eines Standigen Staaten- 
gerichtshofes. By Dr. Hans Wehberg, of Germany. Inter- 
nationale Exekution. By Dr. Odén Makai. of Austria-Hun- 


gary. Uber die Begrenzung der Internationalen Schiedsge- 
richtsbarkeit. By Dr. H. Lammasch, of Austria-Hungary. 


Avant-Projet d’un Traité Général Relatif au Réglement Paci- 
fique des Conflits Internationaux. A report of the Nether- 
lands Commission for Study. Soziologische und Geschichts- 
philosophische Bemerkungen zur Organization der Swischen- 
staatlichen Beziehungen (Diplomatie). By Dr. Alexander 
Giesswein. of Austria-Hungary. 
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